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The Importance of Spontaneous Cases’ 
GARDNER MURPHY 


| am going to talk to you this evening about a problem in which 
every man and woman, if interested, can take part. Perhaps this 
branch of psychical research can meet the democratic ideal of par- 
ticipation by all, each in terms of his or her interest and capacity to 
find time and a way of working in the investigation. We are concern- 
ing ourselves this evening, Professor Hart and I, with the problem 
of spontaneous cases-—cases which belong to our field of psychical 
research but do not call for the special equipment of a laboratory. 


I 


Classes of Spontaneous Cases 


‘ 


Now, what do we include under the term 
could not possibly cover examples of the entire area, but I am going 


‘spontaneous cases?” | 


to devote myself primarily to the following groups of experiences. 
First, spontaneous telepathy, the exchange of ideas or feelings between 
persons or, as we shall see, between animals and persons, under 
conditions which patently belong to another realm of discourse from 
that of the use of the sense organs. In the second place, precognition, 
the capacity to make contacts with events which have not yet occurred. 

1 This paper was read by Dr. Murphy at a Meeting of the Society held on 
January 22, 1953. 
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Chird, apparitions, in the broad sense in which Mr. Tyrrell used the 
term in his extensive and brilliant analysis of apparitions ten years 
ago*: to include both crisis experiences, for example, impressions 
of a person at the time of his death at a distant point, and the perennial 
or recurrent apparitions to which we may apply the term, “haunting’ 
or “ghost” or “revenant” and many other appellations. And then we 
shall include, also briefly, the physical phenomena which occur spon- 
taneously, such as the cases of unexplained raps, lights, movements 
of objects. To be concrete, we shall cite examples which would give 
the general character of each of the spontaneous phenomena with 
which we are concerned. 

| will quote, as an illustration of telepathy, Rider Haggard’s 
account of a very strange nightmare of his in which he felt oppressed 
as if he were being forced down by an unbearable pressure, awakening 
with the horror of it still present. The body of his daughter’s dog 
was found a little later. Apparently, he had been shaken or knocked 
off a railroad’ trestle into the river below. Apparently, the death of 
the dog, preceded probably by a struggle, had been close enough in 
time to suggest that the dying animal had somehow registered on the 
sleeping mind of Mr. Haggard.’ 

\s an illustration of precognition, one might cite a very curiou 
sritish account of collective impressions in which a group of people 
all observed a horse-drawn vehicle, the individual horse being very 
clearly seen, and the occupants of the carriage recognized so that 
they were about to be greeted. Actually, they were not there. A woman 
came in from outside who had seen the whole equipage go by and 
was frightened because they hadn’t spoken to her. 

Then, actually, a half-hour later, all of this was fulfilled? Ap 
parently, the first impression had been crystallized a half-hour or 
so before the actual appearance of the visitors; there had been a 
joint experience referring to what occurred a half-hour later. In this 
case, as in many of our cases of precognition, there is the possibility 
that telepathy may have been a more basic explanation, and a possi 
Inlity that telepathy and precognition may be combined. 

In general, the precognitive dream has come in for a special amount 
of attention among us, since a pretty large number, at least of the 
ood precognitive cases, are dreams which had been recorded or 
recounted so that they make better evidence when the final facts are 
available. But [| would also mention as precognitive, Dr. Walte: 


2G. N. M. Tyrrell, “Apparitions,” Seventh Myers \emoria 
London, 1942 


’ [bid., p. 53; also Proc. S.P.R., Vol. XXXII, 
‘ Ihid., pp. 45-46; also Phantasms of the Living, Vo 
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l‘ranklin Prince’s case, which | personally find particularly striking, 
of the woman he had been studying and who had some sort of peculiar 
second sight. She sketched a drawing of a woman’s figure with long 
hair and with blood pouring down her face and the letters, “Ik. B.” 
and the words, “struck down.” “Kk. B.,” some weeks later, well known 
to Dr. Prince, was actually struck down and gashed in the face.* 
The whole thing, anchored upon a flashing impression of an auto 
mobile which was not fully enough recorded at the time, suggests, 
however, a precognition of a serious accident from an automobile, 
realized in considerable detail to the point of the recognition of the 
type of injury and where it was on the body. 

As an illustration of an apparition, I can hardly do better than 
refer to the long recurrent haunting of a British home in which at 
least six different individuals, most of them members of the house- 
hold, and some of them neighbors, over a period of seven years, saw 
a female figure come and go, frequently remaining in clear sight a 
long time.® The young woman, a student of medicine, who gives us 
the report, made a pretty scientific study of this apparition, followed 
it over and over again, tried to corner it until the figure, when unable 
to escape, would disappear. So hard-headed was she that she decided 
to test the materiality of the phantasm by inserting the ends of fine 
strings into small pellets of marine glue and attaching one pellet to 
the wall and the other to the banister, the strings being thus stretched 
across the stairs. Under these conditions she saw the figure pass 
through the strings, leaving them intact. So far is this from the 
stereotyped idea of an extravagant fantasy which a frightened or dis- 
turbed mind may produce that we have a calm and objective study 
of this apparition, almost a member of the household for a period 
of years. 

Then, as an illustration of physical phenomena, still spontaneous 
rather than experimental, | would mention the extraordinary case 
which I hope many of you have read, reported by Mrs. Hale, of 
Montreal.”? This is one of the people not afraid to have her name 
known (it is always better so). Dr. Schwartz talked with Mrs. 
Hale; { talked with her last summer. This is an experience in which 
a certain clock had been especially associated with her son. The clock 
itself would be a symbol, he said, when he left to join the Royal 
Canadian Air Force. So long as he was alive she felt the clock would 
go on running. 


5 Gardner Murphy, “An Approach to Precognition,” JourNAL A.S.P.R., Vol 
XLII, 1948, p. 5. 

6 Miss R. C. Morton, “Record of a Haunted House,” Proc. S.P.R.. Vol 
VIII, 1892, pp. 311-332. 

7 Emanuel K. Schwartz, “The Study of Spontaneous Psi Experiences,” 
Journar A.S.P.R., Vol. XLITT, 1949, pp. 128-130 
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When a cable was received announcing that the young man was 
missing, and the terror of death began to face the family, Mrs. 
Hale’s eyes fell on her son’s clock and she cried, “If W. were not 
living | know his clock would stop!’ Upon this the clock made a big 
whirring noise and stopped. 

‘The case 1s a particularly good one in the sense that it is carefully 
reported and that Mrs. Hale’s husband also verifies the fact. As you 
know, if you have read our JOURNAL in recent years, there have been 
other cases involving timepieces similarly related to the problem of 
death crises and the problem of continuity beyond the death crisis. 
Consequently, if we are interested in spontaneous cases, we find our- 
selves getting into almost every problem of psychical research. We 
find telepathy. We find precognition. We find the recurrent appear- 
ances connected with catastrophe or with death and some cases which, 
at least on their face, suggest a continuity of personality acting in 
the same way after death as before. 


II 
Why More Cases? 


Now, at this point a good many people are going to ask very 
naturally and rationally: “But haven’t you been telling us for a long 
time that we really ought to try to get experimental control of 
phenomena? Isn’t it desirable to find out the exact conditions under 
which something happens and not just gather in more and more 
spontaneous cases?” 

Yes. And I would invite you specially to consider the analogy 
which we have to make here between our science and certain other 
sciences which have to deal with both spontaneous and experimental 
cases. It is by no means only psychical research that has to deal with 
both. Think for a minute of the situation in geology. What would 
a geologist be like if he had no laboratory? If the study of mineralogy, 
the study of the optical properties of crystals, could not be carried 
out in the laboratory, if these problems could not be approached 
through experimental techniques, where would geology be? On the 
other hand, where would geology be if it did not have spontaneous 
occurrences ? Take earthquakes. You don’t have experimental control 
over earthquakes, but what you do is to have your very delicate 
observation techniques ready. And when the spontaneous occurrence 
is manifested, you have a carefully made, systematic study of the 
registration of those shocks at different points in the earth, very much 
as you have the different observers of an apparition recording how 
it appeared to each of them at a different point. That is to say, you 
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attempt to construct a rational interpretation of a phenomenon by 
being ready when the phenomenon occurs. The same is true, of course, 
in the science of astronomy, in which you don’t have experimental 
control. But you do have a careful and well-organized way of studying 
the spontaneous events like, let us say, the sudden appearance of a 
new star in the heavens, which we don’t today regard as a portent of 
disaster, but which we see in the light of the systematic knowledge 
of astronomical science. 


I believe, therefore, that our job in psychical research consists in 
having a plan with reference to the gathering of spontaneous cases—a 
systematic, careful interpretation, the best we can think out—and then 
testing our hypothesis against fresh facts. There have been quite a 
number of serious interpretations, in fact | would say, several bril- 
liant, systematic interpretations of spontaneous phenomena. | shall 
talk to you about three of them this evening. And these are always 
useful, partly in guiding us toward the better observation of new 
spontaneous cases, so that as we have a new precognitive dream or 
see an apparition or even have a trivial telepathic experience, we see 
how it fits in. We build these phenomena into rational orders and 
classes the way you classify animals or birds or plants into natural 
groups, and then if a strange bird appears that doesn’t fit your classi- 
fication, you learn something. It forces you to a new category, a new 
way of thinking. Or, if you have a theory, you can always check up 
to see whether it fits the facts. You have a theory about the migration 
of birds, and if your song sparrows don’t come back in the third 
week in February, you begin to ask yourself: “What is it about the 
birds or the season?” And you revise your ideas about the migration 
of birds until you find a way that fits the facts. So it isn’t ever quite 
sound to say that we have too many cases or to say: “Let’s simply 
get down to the classification of what we already have.” 


The two things go hand in hand: the systematic interpretation of 
the cases we already have always calls also for the gathering of new 
cases which throw new light on the nature of these phenomena. 


[ might give you an illustration of the extraordinary richness of the 
material if I quote a couple of cases that show how far we are from 
understanding these phenomena in the light of the cliche that I 
mentioned a minute ago. Through the various collections of cases in 
the past—among them the two great British collections, Phantasms 
of the Living’ and the “Census of Hallucinations” ;? Dr. Richet’s 


8E. Gurney, F. W. H. Myers, and F. Podmore, Phantasms of the Living, 
2 Vols., Tribner & Co., London, 1886. 


9“Report on the Census of Hallucinations,” Proc. S.P.R., Vol. X, 1894, 
pp. 25-422. 
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collection’? and some others in France; Dr. Walter Franklin Prince’s 
collection ;'! and the collection Mrs. Dale has made here at the 
American Society!?—we have developed a certain idea about telepathy 
as involving the emergence of a conscious idea, perhaps as the repre- 
sentative of the conscious idea of some other person. 

All right, take the following case now, and see if this fits. The 
father of a young man in the service awakes early one morning. He 
is unusually restless and spends an hour walking the floor. Then he 
sets his son’s watch by the clock but not quite accurately. He had 
heen carrying the watch but never kept it running. He sets it at 8:17. 

Why? No special reason. He is depressed and worried but not 
aware of what he is worrying about. He sets the watch at 8:17. His 
motions are somewhat mechanical—just something to do. He doesn’t 
see his son crashing in flames. He doesn’t hear any words saying 
“The end has come.” 

Not at all. What he does is to register 8:17. And then the fateful 
message comes through. And it turns out that 8:17 by his time is 
correct, with allowance of the hour’s difference for the region in which 
his son died—exactly an hour’s difference between the death which 
was at 8:17 and the 8:17 recorded in his own zone.'' 

What we have then here is a motor impulse combined with a vague 
idea. Is this telepathy 7 Well, if this 7s telepathy, then the term covers 
an extraordinary range of phenomena. That is to say, we begin to 
get the idea that interactions between human beings are enormously 
richer and more complicated than those which are represented by 
my thinking of an orange and then calling up on the ‘phone and you 
say the idea you thought of was an orange. At this kind of conscious 
level, one might say that what we call naive telepathy is only one of 
the many phenomena which it is our business to study, and the deeper 
implications of which are to be investigated. 


I just got a letter from a correspondent in Oklahoma City, a 
woman whom I met when I was lecturing at the University of Okla 
homa more than a year ago (and [ just had time to get permission 
from her to present her experience). | thought it would give vou an 
idea of the kind of thing that pours in all the time. Most of the cases 
come to Mrs. Dale. In this particular instance, it came to me because 
I had met this woman at the time I lectured there. 


10 Charles Richet. L’Avenir et la Prémonition, Editions Montaigne, Paris, 
1931. 

11W. F. Prince, “Human Experiences,” Bulletin XIV, Boston S.P.R., 1931 

127... A. Dale, “A Series of Spontaneous Cases in the Tradition of Phantasms 
of the Living,” Journat A.S.P.R., Vol. XLV, 1951, pp. 85-101. 

131, A. Dale, “Spontaneous Experiences Reported by a Group of Experi 
mental Subjects.” Journat A.S.P.R., Vol. XL, 1946, pp. 55-63 
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“[ dreamed | was looking in the show window of a store and 
saw the display of artists’ supplies with easel, tubes of paints, 
and other items. The tube of white paint was open and looked 
as though it had been used. On observing this, I realized sud- 
denly that all these items actually belonged to me and had been 
sent to me as a gift from my daughter. | resented the merchant’s 
having used them for display. 

“This dream took place on Sunday morning. I had planned 
to go to a certain movie that afternoon. But when afternoon 
came, | changed my mind and | went to another movie, entitled, 
An American in Paris. Midway in the piéture was an incident 
in which a wealthy woman gives to a young artist a studio and 
all the supplies for his work. He is torn between the pleasure of 
the gift and the sense of obligation. As he thrills at the sight 
there is a close-up of the easel with the tubes of paint, etc., with 
the white paint tube open and, in fact, the close-up was an exact 
duplication of my dream which I had interpreted as a show 
window display five hours earlier. 

“Then a couple of weeks ago, while I was sitting at a movie, 
looking at a newsreel, a sharp odor of the kind of preservative 
we used in biology laboratory when I was an undergraduate 
came to my consciousness. | could not account for it. Following 
the newsreel, there was a short in technicolor. It started as a gay 
vacation experience in California waters, then showed that it 
was actually an exploration cruise for some members of the 
California Institute of Oceanography. Half way through the 
picture were views of the cruising party doing a study of fish 
in southern waters, and soon a view of one member opening a 
bottle containing a specimen and grimacing as she held the bottle 
to her nose and indicated the unpleasantness of the odor. For 
me, the odor was perceived fifteen minutes earlier, and it con- 
tinued until this scene, when it suddenly left as it came.” 


Now, of course, the first thing that you do is try to get detailed 
corroborative evidence, records made, or statements from other 
people to whom this was told. We have followed for some years a 
policy of saying: “Anything that looks like a paranormal communica- 
tion interests us and we will deal with these materials under two 
general heads: the best authenticated evidential material, and other 
cases which are not evidentially of the highest order but may 
nevertheless throw some light on the psychology of the process.” 

Would you count these as cases of telepathy? Would you count 
them as cases of precognition? Well, if you forced me to use a 
category, I would probably call them precognitive. But at the same 
time I would say: “This isn’t telling us much.” 

What we are doing here is to take a little tag—in this case the 
impression of the evil odor which comes without any logical meaning 
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at the time. This is a tag, so to speak, like a little symbol that appears 
in our half-waking or our dream experience, and later on we may 
be able to understand this. We may see through the symbol, as in 
the interpretation by Joseph of Pharaoh’s dream. We may be able 
only to “half-guess” it, but very often it is only by the systematic 
gathering of such cases that we begin to understand the extraordinary 
richness of the symbolic apparatus, on which, very largely, we are 
dependent when a thing as complex and difficult as telepathic com- 
munication is involved. 

| would guess, then, that the collection of these cases in which we 
have symbolic reference to the future may be very instructive in help- 
ing us to understand our relation to time and place even when the 
cases do not belong in the category of fully authenticated experiences. 

If one still asks, “Why are new spontaneous cases useful ?” I would 
reply: “They challenge our theories.” When people have begun to 
organize an hypothesis—and it is difficult to keep in mind all the 
hundreds of published cases—they become addicted to a theory and 
publish the theory, and then there are a few stray cases that don’t 
quite fit. There is an enormous temptation to make the stray cases 
fit in Procrustean fashion in the scheme once set up. 

You know, the only thing we can do is what is done in all science, 
and that is to keep experimenting with interpretations until we find 
the one that really squares with all our facts without any forcing. 
And we plainly have not yet got an interpretation which squarely 
meets all the facts. 


III 
Theories of Spontaneous Cases 


But I thought I should tell you about three of the theories of 
spontaneous experiences. They all deal rather heavily with telepathy, 
although they all make some place for precognitive experiences and 
they all make a place for crisis apparitions and hauntings. 

The first is the theory of Frederic Myers, the first great systematist 
in psychical research whose extraordinary two-volume work was 
published just fifty years ago, Human Personality and its Survival of 
Bodily Death,* which contains hundreds of well-organized cases 
documenting the various categories which have been described. Now, 
Myers, with special reference to death coincidences and crisis appari- 
tions (for example, seeing the image of a person with his clothing 


14.) W. H. Myers, Human Personality and its Survival of Bodily Death, 
2 Vols., Longmans, Green & Co., London, 1903. 
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drenched and dripping water at the moment when the person at a 
distance is actually drowning), is particularly concerned with the 
question of what the dying person contributes to our experience. 
Sometimes the impression is as if clairvoyant rather than telepathic, 
in the sense that the person who sees the dying man doesn’t get any 
response from him; the dying man doesn’t seem to turn and look at 
him or call to him. 

Take the much-quoted case of Mrs. Paquet who, busy at her house- 
hold duties, suddenly sees her brother trip over a rope and fall to 
his destruction shortly after he had been tripped by a hawser on a 
harbor boat in Chicago.'> In these instances, the experience suggests 
that the receiver, the percipient, is, so to speak, outside, looking at 
something happening. But in an extraordinary number of these cases 
there is a more direct contact, as if the person undergoing the crisis 
could in some way be reaching out or trying to make a contact. 

There are actually experimental cases, of course, where a person 
has tried to project himself at a distance. Now Myers convinced 
himself that what typically happens in these cases is that the person 
who is undergoing the crisis manages to occupy the space in which 
the percipient is located. In particular, he urged this in the case of 
collective experiences where two or three or more people see the 
apparition. The striking fact, you know, is that in collective experi- 
ences, there is not a mechanical carbon-copy process by which all 
the individuals receive the same impression. On the contrary, each 
sees it appropriately in terms of the point from which he is looking. 
If you think over cases you have read about, you will immediately 
realize how this makes sense. Each person gives structure to the 
experience as if there were a physical object to be seen from his own 
vantage point.!® 

What actually is happening then, says Myers, is that the person 
undergoing the crisis is invading the percipient’s space. Sometimes 
Myers falls back on the conception of a metetherial environment, 
which is not quite space, but another kind of space-like something. 
But to all intents and purposes, he is arguing that you transport 
yourself through space at the time of your own death or catastrophe 
and register upon other people. 

Actually, I think one could say that no great advance over this 
theory, which might account for many cases, was made until the time 


1S Mrs. Henry Sidgwick, “On the Evidence for Clairvoyance,” Proc. S.P.R., 
Vol. VII, 1891-1892, pp. 32-35. 

16 Tyrrell has particularly developed the point that when the apparition 
appears, it blocks off the light just as a solid object would, and that it is 
reflected in a mirror just as a solid object would be, although actually one 
can pass one’s hand through the image and there is every evidence that it is not 
a physical reality 
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of the systematic thinking which Mr. Tyrrell had to do when he was 
asked to deliver the Myers Memorial Lecture in 1942. He took this 
job very seriously. As a matter of fact, he produced a volume of over 
120 pages. It is not just a little lecture, but is an amazingly close- 
thought, brilliant, integrated, all-around consideration of the problem 
of apparitions. If you really want some exciting, serious reading on 
psychical research; if you really want something that will make you 
think and will give you lots of live, interesting, and well-authenticated 
cases, I cannot urge upon you anything more important than Mr. 
Tyrrell’s book, Apparitions. 

Now what, according to Tyrrell, are the problems that have to be 
taken into account? 

In the first place, there is the fact that the impression obeys psycho- 
logical laws and doesn’t follow physical laws as we know them. The 
structure of an apparition is determined to a very large degree by our 
knowledge of how people and things behave. We tend to cast the 
impression into a reasonable form. And if there are, as I said, several 
people present, each one will use the dynamics of his own basic ways 
of perceiving in giving structure to this impression. Moreover, the 
different feeling-tones of respect, affection, fear, and so on, toward 
a person are registered just as if the living entity were still present. 

Can this be explained on the basis of telepathy? Can this be ex- 
plained by saying, as some have done, that the telepathic image repre- 
sents a certain force projected from the brain of the person under- 
going the crisis? Or can we say, as F. C. S. Schiller did, “Apparitions 
are the dreams of the dead”? This might seem plausible, insofar as the 
apparition may occur many months or years after the time of death. 
Can we actually do this, when we have to face the fact, documented 
by dozens and dozens of cases, that it takes work by the individual 
perceiver to produce the apparition, each person producing the kind 
of apparition that makes sense to him? 

Suppose I have a dream of driving up a steep road to Walnut Grove 
in California. You haven't happened to be in Walnut Grove. If I try 
to convey this to you, I won’t try to throw a sort of motion picture 
impression of it into the mind of each one of you. But you will actively 
try to understand me; you will ask: “Did you mean this?” You will 
remember similar places where you have been, and each of you will 
construct a picture of Walnut Grove based upon my words, poor as 
they are, but each of you will construct a different picture, each in 
his own way. This is very different from mere photographic repro- 
duction. 

Now this is just what Tyrrell finds as he analyzes apparitions. He 
gives, I think, unimpeachable evidence that it takes not only work on 
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the part of the person initiating the impression but work, integration, 
meaningful activity on the part of every person receiving it. That is 
not a mechanical process of passive reception. 

Tyrrell goes on to show that this is not done consciously. You 
perceive actively, but unconsciously. This is true of all perception, 
both normal and paranormal. Suppose I show you a watch and a 
match box, and I say: “Which one is nearer?” You instantly solve 
the problem. You don’t do this by figuring out the size of your 
retinal impression or the amount of effort taken to focus the eyes, 
and all the things which indicate that the watch would have to be so 
far and the match box so far. You do this instantly, or as we say, 
intuitively. 

A series of beautiful experiments has been going on at Dartmouth 
College and at Princeton University and elsewhere on the ways in 
which we are able to make these distant intuitive interpretations, so 
that we can appropriately gauge the distance and size and shape of 
an object. The task takes us months and years to acquire, as you will 
see if you watch an infant gradually learning how to interpret the 
various cues which are received through the sense organs from the 
outer world. 


Tyrrell shows that we interpret these apparitions in the instantane- 
ous and intuitive way that you and I use when we perceive that a 
person is angry or frightened. It is an amazingly complicated and 
mostly unconscious rather than conscious integration. This is what 
he means by mid-level functioning. The process is not conscious ; only 
the end-result is conscious, by which you instantly recognize that a 
certain person is happy or frightened. Tyrrell says, then, that your 
perception of an apparition is not like the impression on a_ photo- 
graphic plate; you use your own personality when you are involved 
in experiencing an occurrence; and therefore it represents, not just 
a conscious impression, but something much deeper. 

Finally, he goes on to show that there is in all this a sort of coming 
to terms, a sort of a compromise between the communicator and the 
person receiving the communication. He uses the analogy of getting 
an effect across through the device of the stage. He speaks of the 
producer and the stage carpenter. In this case, you realize that the 
producer has the fundamental basic personality function of com- 
municating to another person, But he may not be able to communicate 
at a conscious level; he may be able only to register upon the other 
person the fact, let us say, that he is undergoing a crisis. And the 
percipient instead of seeing him may get an impression, let us say, 
of disaster, and later may see a tomb, or may see flames or something 
characteristic of the percipient or of the crisis, not a mechanical 
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impression from the agent. The stage carpenter is the mid-level func- 
tion, the deep unconscious process by which the message is converted 
into an impression. 

In addition to Myers’ theory and Tyrrell’s theory we have one 
other theory to consider and its proponent is here with us this evening : 
Professor Hart, who will talk to you about a fifth-dimensional con- 
ception of the way in which the paranormal represents an integrated 
personality function which goes beyond the ordinary three space 
dimensions and the single time-dimension that we ordinarily use 
in science.!” 

I would say that this also is one of the attempts to go beyond’ the 
earlier hypotheses which have been tested, which have been found 
to be good, but which don’t seem completely to cover the facts. To 
give an illustration of something not covered by any theory of spon- 
taneous cases: the celebrated cases reported by Pagenstecher in 
Mexico to which Dr. Walter Franklin Prince gave so much atten- 
tion.'* They involve a very complicated series of catastrophes, per- 
ceived under clairvoyant conditions, as if the individual clairvoyant 
were able to get out of the ordinary time-space world and find there 
a Way to another time-space point at which a catastrophe had occurred 

as if there were a sort of moving bead which can get outside of the 
ordinary firm structure of this world and tune in at different points 
in time-space. 

Now, we have, therefore, what we might call a pretty good, but not 
an ideal theory, as far as we know. We are working constantly to 
try to get a better theory in the sense that it will explain more spon- 
taneous cases, and in the sense that it may so deepen our understand- 
ing of human personality and its relationship to other persons and 
things of this world that it may enable us to develop a better philosophy 
of man. On the other hand, it may help us in the establishment of 
experimental studies through which we may be able to find out more 
exactly what is involved. In other words, we may be able to do better 
laboratory work if we have more and better spontaneous cases. We 
have lots of cases, but we always need a new angle: a case that 
teaches us something we haven't been able to get before; a case that 
helps us to decide between different theories and to go on from 
where we are. 


Here is a place where we have to pause in terms of a very serious 


17 Hornell Hart, “The Psychic Fifth Dimension,” Journat A.S.P.R., Vol. 
XLVII, 1953, pp. 3-32 and (with associates) “The Psychic Fifth Dimension, 
II,” Journat A.S.P.R., Vol. XLVII, pp. 47-79. 

18 Gustav Pagenstecher, “Past Events Seership: A Study in Psychometry” 
(edited by Dr. Walter Franklin Prince), Proc. A.S.P.R., Vol. XVI, 1922. See 
also “Psychometrical Experiments with Senora Maria Reyes de Z..” Pro¢ 
A.S.P.R., Vol. XV, 1921, pp. 189-314. 
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question that can always be raised, which I think was first well- 
formulated by Margaret Pegram Reeves.'!? She argued, I think, very 
effectively, that there is a basically different kind of dynamics involved 
in experimental cases and in the spontaneous cases. That is to say, 
the telepathy or the precognition that you can get in the laboratory is 
different, partly because the motivation is less intense. Perhaps the 
situation may seem somewhat artificial. Basically, she says, it is not 
quite the same thing. You are calling into play a different level of the 
personality, because in the experimental case, you cannot produce 
crises in the laboratory. You have to respect the individuality of the 
people you are working with. You get merely the desire to cooperate, 
the desire to do the job. The result is that the symbolism which is 
used and the method of working are at the conscious level. It isn’t 
deep-level work. In fact, she intimates toward the end of her paper 
that maybe the basic dynamics worked out to explain laboratory 
telepathy may not be adequate, and may not give a complete picture 
of the dynamics of spontaneous telepathy, which springs from a 
deeper level. 

If that is true, then how are we to respond to Dr. Rhine’s belief 
that the value of spontaneous cases lies in suggesting hypotheses 
which then can be tested in the laboratory? This doesn’t quite ring 
true to me. | would think that there were certain instances where 
spontaneous cases would indeed lead to hypotheses that could be 
tested in the laboratory. But remember the analogy that I drew a 
few minutes ago with geology and astronomy. | tried to make the 
point that there is a definite place in science for the systematic 
arrangements of events which are not under experimental control. 
And I firmly believe that psychical research will be able to create a 
systematic and intelligible picture of what happens in the deep-level 
interactions of human beings, under the heads of telepathy, clairvoy- 
ance, precognition, whether we happen to be smart enough to docu- 
ment these things in the laboratory or not. If we can document them 
in this way, fine. I don’t think that this means that the only purpose 
in spontaneous cases lies in the preparation of laboratory tests. 


IV 


Individuality 


Now, of course, the whole picture so far suggests that human 
personality is a generic universal thing, that you will recognize the 
presence of human personality anywhere, in the same way that you 


Journat A.S.P.R., Vol. XXXVIII, 1944, pp. 72-82. 
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would recognize a walnut or a spruce tree. But we differ more from 
each other than spruce trees do. We are dynamically more complex 
in our individuality than spruce trees. And we begin to see as we 
study the dynamics of apparitions, precognitive dreams, and so on, 
that the qualitative differences between people are very great. This 
is the sort of thing that suggests to me that as we gather more and 
more cases, we shall contribute to personality study, not only in the 
way that Mr. Tyrrell suggests—throwing light upon the deep uncon- 
scious sources of power, capacity to live, to make contacts with other 
people, which belong to all humanity—but also by throwing light upon 
those complex and subtle factors which make one person more able 
to convey information than another, and another person more able 
to receive impressions than another. 


If you go through the reports the English Society has published, 
and those which Mrs. Dale has published for us, I think you will be 
impressed with a sort of chronic individualism and the fact that a 
person who has recurrent experiences reveals himself in his experi- 
ences. You begin to realize that Miss Bishop,?? who wrote a long 
series of accounts of precognitive dreams, was probably not a person 
who would be equally good, let us say, at perception of crisis appari- 
tions. Each person seems to betray also qualitatively a certain kind 
of symbolism as in the case of the record I read you from the woman 
in Oklahoma. So that along with our understanding of the nature of 
this mid-level or unconscious contact we make with each other, we 
have the possibility of understanding individuality. I think it 1s an 
extraordinary thing that although we have had psychical research 
with us for three-quarters of a century, we know very little about 
individuality in relation to these phenomena. We can talk about 
telepathy quite a long while. We can talk about apparitions quite a 
long while. But who sees them and why? How explain the fact that 
certain people in this audience have had precognitive dreams at times, 
and that others have not? Or that some may have seen an apparition, 
while others have not? Some people haven’t experienced either of 
these things but they have had uncanny hunches and other unex- 
plained experiences. 

There is a very rich field here for the study of human individuality. 
That is the final answer that I will make to people who say: “With 
all this stuff that vou people have published, why do you want more 
cases?” 

In summary, we have three aims: first, to test how far the prin- 
ciples suggested by Myers, Tyrrell, Hart, and others are right; 


20G. M. Bishop, “Foreknowledge in Dreams,” Journal S.P.R., Vol. XXXII, 
1941, pp. 50-59 
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second, to understand their dynamics more fully; and third, to under- 
stand human individuality more fully in the course of these studies. 


V 


A New Study of Spontaneous Experiences 


That is the reason we are starting a comprehensive study of spon- 
taneous experiences at the American Society for Psychical Research. 
A number of us had been thinking for years that the time had about 
come. Almost simultaneously, Mr. Stevens, Mrs. Allison, and I all 
came to the idea recently that it might be possible to launch in 1953 
a large-scale study of the phenomena I have described—cases having 
to do with precognition, clairvoyance, telepathy, apparitions, haunt- 
ings, physical phenomena—all the spontaneous cases of the sort you 
see if you follow our JouRNAL, about which, fundamentally, the same 
basic rules are to be laid down that we have in the past. These rules 
include (1) emphasis upon well-described cases; (2) emphasis, if 
possible, on recent cases; (3) emphasis on cases where there is con- 
firmation. But there is no final, absolute, or arbitrary rule. The 
collection of the cases will be in the hands of a committee, probably 
enlarged, ultimately, beyond what it is today. Professor Hornell Hart, 
who has been a pioneer in this area, and, together with his wife, 
has made signal contributions to the understanding of spontaneous 
cases, has come up from Duke University to be with us tonight. He 
will serve as Chairman. Professor Ducasse of Brown University is 
another member. Mrs. Allison, Mrs. Dale, and I are the other mem- 
bers. We shall all be working on the problem of collecting and editing 
spontaneous cases; trying to make sense, trying to get new insights, 
trying to test hypotheses. And, as I said at the beginning, there is an 
opportunity for everybody who is interested to help us do our work. 
Oftentimes the question is: “What can we contribute ?” Here is some- 
thing you can contribute. You can help gather cases. Nothing is more 
important. And we will try to explain to you how it is to be done. 

Now, I would like to ask Professor Hornell Hart to take over and 
talk to us for a few minutes. 

[Following Dr. Murphy’s lecture, Professor Hornell Hart gave 
a brief account of his theories bearing on the processes of paranormal 
phenomena (see footnote 17). He then administered a short ques- 
tionnaire on psychical experiences to those present, which he had 
prepared for the occasion. A more comprehensive questionnaire was 
promised to those whose answers warranted further inquiry. We 
look forward to Professor Hart’s report on the results of the ques- 
tionnaires in a lecture he has been invited to give to the Society in 
the autumn.—Ed. | 
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MILTON MILLHAUSER 


The details of the two “conversions” of the encyclopedist Robert 
Chambers (1802-1871), first to spiritualism, then to Episcopalian 
orthodoxy, are not readily accessible. The story is glossed over and 
distorted in the official biography, a typically Victorian fraternal 
memoir ;! a few facts lie scattered in unlikely places, but much of 
the pertinent material remains unpublished. This is the more unfor- 
tunate in that his new beliefs influenced Chambers’ literary career 
directly, leading him to compose some works and apparently to 
abandon others ; they also stand in an interesting relation to the thesis 
of his once widely debated l’estiges of the Natural History of Creation. 
Altogether, the tale is worth the telling, if only to round out our 
picture of an insufficiently studied minor Victorian worthy—a 
personage both representative and not without importance in his day. 

Among the considerable group who penetrated the anonymity of 
lestiges, Chambers enjoyed a reputation as a hard-headed if funda- 
mentally pious materialist. (It did him no great personal harm, 
though there was one attempt to organize a denominational boycott 
of his publishing firm,? and the mere challenge to acknowledge or 
deny authorship of the notorious volume was sufficient to drive him 
from candidacy for a coveted municipal honor.’) This reputation, 
from what we can make out of his personal life, was at least par- 
tially justified. For one reason or another—partly J’estiges, partly 
his interest in the cause of secular education—Chambers had come 
to associate with a group of liberal-minded scientists like Neil Arnott 
and Edward Forbes, who were considered to be unduly tolerant 
of “speculative philosophy” ;4 his closest friend among them was 
the phrenologist George Combe, whose Constitution of Man had 
caused some scandal in its day as tending to “materialize” the human 
mind. In his private correspondence, Chambers expresses a mixture 
of deistic piety with positive hostility toward the clergy and institu- 


1 William Chambers, Memoir of Robert Chambers, W. & R. Chambers, 
Edinburgh, 1872. (3rd ed., 1872, 13th ed., 1884.) 

2 Charles Gibbon, Life of George Combe, Macmillan, London, 1878, Vol. II, 

p. 188. 
3 William Chambers, Memoir, Ch. XII; Andrew K. H. Boyd, Twenty-five 
Years at St. Andrews, Longmans, Green, London, 1892, Vol. I, p. 175; Margaret 
W. Oliphant, The Victorian Age of English Literature, Lowell & Coryell, New 
York, 1892, Vol. I, p. 33. 

4 On their views, see Dictionary of National Biography, ed. by Leslie Stephen 
& Sidney Lee, Smith Elder, London, 1885; see articles “Neil Arnott” (G. F. 
Rodwell) and “Edward Forbes” (G. T. Bettany). Also “Memoir of Dr. Neil 
Arnott” in Transactions of the Aberdeen Philosophical Society, 1884, Vol. I. 
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tonal religion. One letter describes a reviewer of | estiges as “very 
clerical indeed—stupid and dishonest, as might be expected from his 
cloth on such a subject’; another speaks of “enlightening the people 
out of the present fatal Christianity.”> As a parent and a more or less 
public figure, he attended church occasionally, but is said to have 
devised an ingenious scheme for omitting this gesture without incur- 
ring blame ;° his interest in geology developed out of private evolu- 
tionary speculations, dating back to the mid-’thirties, which were the 
very antithesis of accepted religious doctrine.’ 

Of this materialism, |’estiges is the clearest and least inhibited 
expression.’ Here we see detined a position which in his personal 
papers is merely suggested: a rather pallid deism, consonant with 
an entirely mechanical universe; a deism which regards an after- 
life as a matter of probabilities, and treats the Creator occasionally 
as mind or will but more frequently as natural force or philosophic 
principle. And it is worth noting that the book repeatedly attacks 
the idea of miracle, of abrogation of natural law, which Chambers 
recognizes as a primary argument against his own “developmental” 
theory. He would materialize everything, but first of all the central 
mysteries. Life is no miraculous creation but a kind of chemical 
accident—a mere affair of albumen and electricity, not wholly beyond 
the power of the laboratory scientist. Mind (or soul) is material in 
its medium and principle of operation; it presents analogies to an 
electric current, and some of its phenomena recur with statistical 
regularity. The very concept of the miraculous is rejected in an 
elaborate excursus, based on the involutions of Babbage’s Ninth 
Bridgewater Treatise, the point of which is that even the most excep- 
tional phenomena can be treated as instances of particularly involved 
physical laws. We are left with an essentially mechanical world, in 
which God is the object of a distant reverence as First Cause while 


> Unpublished correspondence in the possession of Mr. A. S. Chambers (see 
tootnote 38). The first phrase comes trom an undated letter, probably 1845 by 
internal evidence; the second from a letter dated April 4, 1849. (All letters 
cited in this paper were addressed to Alexander Ireland, of Manchester.) 

6 W.H. Oliphant Smeaton, Edinburgh and its Story, Dent, London, 1904, p. 291. 
The trick—he rented pews in two churches, so that his absence from either 
might be attributed to his presence in the other—is widely referred to by other 
anecdotists of the period. 

7 See a letter to William Wilson, dated July, 1847, quoted in Lippincott's 
Magazine, Vol. VIII, 1871, p. 22, in an article by James Grant Wilson. On the 
general repute in which geology might be held, even at this late date, by the 
narrow-minded, sce C. C. Gillispie, Genests and Geology, Harvard University 
Press, 1951, passim. 

8 Reference throughout is to the early editions, which made the reputation of 
the work; either the first London edition (Churchill, 1844) or the first American 
(third London) edition (New York, 1845) may be consulted. But there is no 
substantial change in later editions, for that matter 
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His universe evolves into ever “higher” and more elaborate physical 
forms, the most recent of which is mind, according to laws which 
have been set down as the sciences of chemistry and physics. Only 
the harshest and least reasonable of Chambers’ critics called this 
atheism, but not even the most generous could suppose that it was 
intended for Christianity. 

Chambers prepared an edition of Vestiges in 1853, the year of his 
conversion to spiritualism ;? he published another in 1860, when he 
was a believer of long standing. Evidently he saw no inconsistency 
between the extreme materialism of that volume and his new faith. 
It may help us to understand his attitude if we recall that he was 
entirely self-educated in science, and that consequently his viewpoint, 
his underlying habit of mind, reflected the eighteenth quite as much 
as the nineteenth century. Thus he had complete faith in the prin- 
ciple which his contemporaries had come to entertain only with 
qualifications and exceptions: the essential unity and simplicity of 
all phenomena. Subscribing to this faith, it was natural for him to 
trust in large hypotheses and all-embracing explanations: to believe 
that life is a mere continuation of, or development from, inorganic 
nature, and that the advance from life to mind is equally direct and 
simple. The root alike of his ridiculous errors and of hs solitary 
and courageous insight was the conviction that all nature did really 
hang together, that the Great Chain of Being was a clear logical 
progress, without breaks or special cases, each stage of which could 
readily be traversed. It was entirely characteristic of him that he 
should have derived the first hint of an essentially biological theory 
from the nebular hypothesis.'!° The same conviction that made him 
an evolutionist made him a convert to phrenology and _ statistical 
sociology ; each seemed to apply scientific method fruitfully to what 
had hitherto been the domain of mysticism or chance. And precisely 
the same conviction—that matter, mind, and spirit are related and 
continuous phenomena—explains his interest in spiritualistic displays. 


The subject had engaged his casual attention since the heyday of 
Vestiges,"! but he seems at first to have looked at the activity of the 
local mediums with a half-sceptical and journalistic eye. The interest 


° The significance of this fact is minimized by the date of his “conversion”— 
late spring or summer, 1853. The book had probably been prepared for the 
press while he was still sceptical or undecided. Note, however, the 1860 edition. 

10 estiges, Preface to the 10th Edition; also Lady Eliza Priestley, The Story 
of a Life-Time, Kegan Paul, London, 1908, Vol. I, p. 41. 

11 An undated letter, which by its position in a rather disorderly collection 
is probably as early as 1845, speaks of his “giving some attention to what are 
called the Spiritual Manifestations,” in which he sees not an “absurd imposture” 
but more probably “some new development of electricity in connection with 
mental operations on the parts of the media—no spirits in the case.” 
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mounted somewhat in the early ’fifties.!? Still, on the supposition that 
nothing profoundly displeasing to him would be printed in the 
periodical of which he was joint editor and owner, we may take it 
that he did not mind seeing ‘“‘Rappings’’ treated as a comical topic 
early in 1853.!3 A few months later, however, the tone of the articles 
in Chambers’s Journal changes to one of guarded and quizzical re- 
spect,'* and we have the private statement of Mr. E. Hardinge, a 
mesmeric “doctor” and lecturer on Mesmerism and “electrobiology,” 
that he visited Chambers on April 29th with one of his mediums and 
found him impressed, if not partially converted.!> He was unable to 
detect deception in the phenomena of the séances he had witnessed, 
and was particularly impressed by the fact that some unidentified 
member of his household was able to reproduce them independently 
in his own home.'® By the middle of the year his attitude appears to 
have been one of tentative conviction, based on a considerable accumu- 
lation of evidence, but qualified by doubts concerning the conclusive- 
ness of the phenomena as well as by a continued vigilance for fraud. 
He persisted in this frame of mind for some months, perhaps a year, 
until gradually the last reservation had worn away under the impact 
of repeated demonstrations, and he was willing to accept a good 
portion of spiritualist doctrine as established and decisive for his view 
of the world. (He clung to the notion that what the world called 
spirits were merely a “higher” and subtler or more rarefied form of 
material existence; but this was little more than a difference of 
names.) After the embarrassment in which /l’estiges had involved 
him, however, he preferred to keep his new opinions to himself; and, 
although he entertained no further doubts as to the reality of spiritual 
phenomena in general, he seems for some time to have regarded the 
claims of any new medium as suspect, and deserving of the narrowest 


12 His notebooks contain occasional references to apparitions, visions, and 
so on, as subjects of intellectual interest, from 1849 on, but with greater fre- 
quency after 185l—at about which time he also began to communicate on the 
subject with various persons such as Robert Dale Owen and Harriet Martineau. 

13 “Rappings,”” Chambers's Edinburgh Journal, March 26, 1853; “The Spirits 
Come to Town,” tbhid., May 21, 1853. 

14In Chambers’s Journal for June 11,.1853, there is an article on spiritualism 
signed “A. R.” to which is appended an editorial comment “reserving judgment 
regarding these so-called phenomena.” Frank Podmore in Modern Spiritualism, 
Charles Scribner's Sons, New York, 1902, Vol. II, pp. 5, 6, and 21, suggests 
that the articles for May 21st and June 11th might have been composed by 
Chambers himself. 

15 See Frank Podmore, Modern Spiritualism, Vol. II, p. 21. Hardinge’s 
subject and Mrs. Roberts were the first mediums Chambers consulted. 

16 See Chambers’'s Journal for June 11, 1853; also Podmore, Modern 
Spiritualism, Vol. II, pp. 5-6 and 6n. An unpublished letter dated March 4, 
1854, says: “I now forbid any persons under my influence from tampering with 
the subject.” 
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scrutiny.!? For these reasons the date of a final moment of conversion 
cannot be fixed precisely, but everything points to late 1853 or 1854, 
with a fresh access of enthusiasm following his meeting with the 
famous Daniel Dunglas Home in 1855.'5 

During the next half-dozen years, Chambers’ new belief passed 
into the habitual texture of his thought. He became the intimate of 
a number of writers on spiritualism, among them Robert Dale Owen, 
Catherine Crowe, Mrs. Newton Crosland, and the Samuel Carter 
Halls; toward Home his attitude was very nearly that of a disciple. 
He continued, however, to guard himself against ridicule ly silence, 
and Home was unable until 1867 to cite his name among those of 
the many eminent persons who were persuaded of his honesty. In that 
year he supported the medium publicly during the unsavory Home 
l.von trial in which Mrs. Lyon, a wealthy widow, after transferring 
a large sum of money to Home, sued him for its recovery ;!? and in 
1869 and 1870 he testified as a believer before the Dialectical Society, 
which was conducting an investigation of spiritualist phenomena.?? 
In general, however, he was careful neither to commit his views to 
print nor to authorize the use of his name, and the records of séances 
at which he was undoubtedly present refer to him under some such 
title as “a distinguished literary figure.”?! 

Chambers found it the easier to accept spiritualism because the 


17 Mrs. Newton Crosland (Camilla Dufours Toulmin), mdmarks of a 


Le 

Literary Life, S. Low and Marston, London, 1893, pp. 251-252, says that he 
spent “years” coming to a conclusion. An unpublished letter of Chambers’ 
dated as late as February 28, 1862, says of “explanations” of spiritualistic 
phenomena: “I am quite open to any satisfactory one apart from that set forth 
by the seer himself—if it would only come. At the same time, I believe all these 
people play tricks occasionally.” . 

18 Mme. Home, in her Dantel Dunglas Home, His Life and Mission, London, 
1888, p. 9, claims Chambers as a convert to Home; but her view is naturally 
partisan, and she appears to minimize his earlier experiences. There is no 
question, however, that Home was responsible for a certain intensification of 
Chambers’ conviction. 

19 Mme. Home., op. cit., p. 82. 

“YA. Conan Doyle, //istory of Spiritualism, George H. Doran Company, 
New York, 1926, Vol. I, p. 323 

“1 Mrs. Newton Crosland, in Landmarks, p. 254, says that Chambers’ letters 
to her on this subject were marked “private.” Note also that Alfred Russel 
Wallace. in his 4 Defence of Modern Spiritualism, Colby & Rich, Boston, 
1874, cites his friend Chambers as a believer, but does not list him among the 
faithful in his sixth and seventh chapters (“Evidence of Men of Science” and 
“Evidence of Literary and Professional Men”) where the records of specific 
experiences would have been particularly useful to his purpose. Wallace had 
attended numerous séances with Chambers. The first series of Home’s Incidents 
in my Life, published during Chambers’ lifetime (longmans, London, 1863), 
mentions in Chapter IX a rather notorious séance which Chambers had attended, 
but suppresses his name. Such incidents were legion. Jean Burton in Heyday 
of a Wisard, Alfred Knopf, New York, 1944, p. 146, refers to Chambers’ well- 
known “protective anonymity.” 


» 
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evidence for it, at least, was material; at first he sought a pseudo- 
mechanical explanation for it,?? and later was disposed to regard 
the spirits themselves as representative of a new level or aspect of 
matter—much as, in V’estiges, he had regarded mind. “I am satisfied 
that the phenomena are natural,” he writes on one occasion, “but 
to take them in I think we shall have to widen somewhat our ideas 
of the extent and character of what is natural.’’*3 Reliable accounts 
indicate that he finally accounted for these phenomena by a kind of 
extension of his “developmental” philosophy, according to which 
electricity and magnetism (both regarded as having some affinity 
to mind) constituted a bridge between matter with its simple laws 
and spirit with its complex ones.2* This was merely a logical develop- 
ment of his earlier position. V’estiges itself had left open the possi- 
bility of individual survival after death; during the fifties, the idea 
seems to have been current in the Chambers circle that spiritualism 
fits neatly into the evolutionary view of things.*5 One of his ac- 
quaintances, a Miss Douglas whose name escapes even the dreary 
immortality of the biographical dictionaries, earned Chambers’ ex- 
travagant praise by a brochure on the occult which specifically 
declares it consonant with the views of ‘“‘those who believe in a 
progressive principle imparted ab origine to the works of creation” ;7¢ 
much the same idea—that electricity and magnetism are “media by 
which spirit acts on matter’’—occurs in Mrs. Crosland’s Light in the 
l’alley.°? It has already been pointed out that Chambers prepared 
the 1860 edition of |’estiges—a particularly elaborate one, in which 
to a certain extent he even challenged Darwin—a number of years 
after his conversion. During most of the same period he continued 
to contribute papers to geological societies, and though his interest 
in this field eventually waned, he maintained his contact with science 
and scientists to his death. 


22 Cf. footnote 11, with its reference to “some new development of electricity.” 
Note that “development” in Chambers’ day meant what “evolution” does in our 
own; its connotation is thus essentially materialistic. 

23 Chambers’s Journal article of June 11, 1853, ascribed to Chambers by 
Podmore (see footnote 14). There is an unpublished letter in the same vein, 
cated February 10, 1867. It runs, in part: “My idea is that the term ‘super- 
natural’ is a gross mistake. We have only to enlarge our conceptions of the 
natural, and all will be right.” 

241). D. Home, Incidents in my Life, second series, Holt & Williams, New 
York, 1872, p. 14; Mrs. Newton Crosland, Landmarks, p. 253. 

25 The morbid Mrs. Catherine Crowe managed to be at once a spiritualist 
and a disciple of the “materialistic” phrenologist Combe. She was privy to the 
secret of the authorship of Iestiges, and was once briefly suspected of having 
written it. 

26D. D. Home, Incidents, second series, pp. 11 and 14; Mme. Home, Daniel 
Dunglas Home, p. 85. 

27 Mrs. Newton Crosland, Light in the Valley, G. Routledge, London, 1857, 
p. 31; see also her Landmarks, p. 253. 
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About 1860, then, his creed did not differ materially from the 
mechanistic deism of |’estiges, except that to this there had been 
added, as a kind of extrapolation, a rather anti-mystical version of 
personal immortality and communion with the dead. This remained 
distinct from Christianity, though not necessarily antipathetic to it; 
Samuel Carter Hall is of the opinion that not until “the sixtieth 
year of his age” (that is, 1862) could Robert Chambers have been 
called a Christian.*® Taking this date as a broad approximation, it 
agrees both with William Chambers’ extremely circumspect account 
in the Memoir, and with the actual circumstances of his life.2? From 
1861 to 1863 Chambers was in London—his only prolonged absence 
from the neighborhood of his beloved Edinburgh—working alone, 
in default of expected editorial aid, on The Book of Days. Later he 
called that book his ‘“‘death-blow”; the labor proved unexpectedly 
fatiguing, and near the end of it he suffered the loss first of his wife 
and then of a favorite daughter, his last remaining intimate companion. 
In a state of exhaustion threatening actual physical collapse, and in 
a weariness of spirit unprecedented in his buoyant career,°° he 
drove the last sheets through to completion, and then withdrew to 
several years of lonely recuperation at St. Andrews. 


It was at some point in this history, and presumably under the 
pressure of emotional need, that Chambers returned to the church. 
It was not a sudden conversion, but a gradual and probably insen- 
sible development, in which spiritualist doctrine worked to reconcile 
the one-time foe of clericalism to particular points of Christian faith. 
His new creed was of the simplest, differing from the old deism 
largely in its livelier conviction of immortality and its more personal 
sense of God. He had always been an occasional church-goer, out 
of prudence and social habit; he continued now in his old com- 
munion, the Episcopalian, but for reasons of convenience and senti- 
mental association rather than sectarian conviction.*! The actual tone 
of his belief may be inferred from a fragmentary Catechism and Life 


28S. C. Hall, Retrospect of a Long Life, Appleton, New York, 1883, p. 474. 
29 Cf. a passage in his Notebooks, dated 26 July, 1857: “The truth is, God 
is properly an object of reverence and awe, but not of any moral feeling. A 
duty toward him is an absurdity .. Such being the case, the attempt to enforce 


upon each other supposed interests of his, is a sure way to produce mischief, 


as experience amply proves.” (!t should be noted, however, that the ground of 


this argument is philosophical, and that it apparently relates to such matters as 
Sabbatarian legislation, a subject on which Chambers entertained strong 
opinions. ) 

30 To a friend who suggested that he while away his time by writing his 
autobiography, he replied: “I couldn't. It would be tow sad a story.” Andrew 


Boyd, Twenty-five Years at St. Andrews, Longmans, Green, London, 1892, 
Vol. I, p. 174. 


31 He had first joined it as a result of a disagreeable personal experience in 
the Scottish Kirk. Lady Priestley, The Story of a Life-Time, p. 30. 
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and Preachings of Jesus Christ, from the Evangelists, both intended 
for the use of children, which he composed in the last decade of his 
life. They are unfortunately inaccessible now, but have been described 
and briefly excerpted in the Memoir; the concern that appears to 
predominate is with morality rather than sectarian doctrine, and 
though of course this is merely an indication, it agrees with such 
other hints and clues as scanty biographical data afford. We may 
suppose a rather broad faith, centered about reverence for God and 
the person of Christ, and beyond that limited by few doctrines except 
the hope of immortality and the necessity of virtuous living according 
to the mores of the nineteenth century. Coupled with this went a 
continued faith in spiritualism, which comforted him both in his 
bereavements and in the face of approaching death.*? 

It is thus inaccurate to speak of Chambers as undergoing “‘con- 
version” from one form of belief to another, however puzzling it 
may have been to his friends to see the author of Vestiges attending 
Home’s séances or devoutly reciting private prayers of his own 
composition. The process was rather one of intellectual accretion, 
involving in the long run a marked change of tone and emphasis, 
but not the actual sacrifice of any conviction. In his old age Chambers 
believed equally in biological evolution, in spirit messages, and in 
the fatherhood and providence of God. The change, however, was 
none the less real for being gradual, and it is reflected in his career 
as a writer. 

For one thing, he moved through a considerably altered atmos- 
phere. His old rationalist friends were not deserted, but they had 
now to compete in intimacy and influence with a spiritualist circle: 
Mrs. Crowe, Mrs. Crosland, the Halls, Home, and numerous others. 
Several of these contributed to Chambers’s Journal—in which, for 
example, excerpts from Robert Dale Owen’s Footfalls from the 
Boundary of Another World appeared. It is also suggestive that his 
active interest in geology (as measured by contributions to the field) 
waned perceptibly after 1855, and virtually ceased about 1858, or 
that the only edition of Vestiges after 1853 was all but provoked 
by the condescending tone of Darwin’s reference to it in the first 
edition of The Origin of Species; Chambers had not in any sense 
repented of these activities, but his sense of values—of what was 
vitally and immediately important—had undergone a radical shift. 

The sole reference to his new beliefs that Chambers permitted 
himself in his acknowledged writings was a brief, noncommittal pas- 
sage toward the end of the curious pamphlet Testimony, one of the 
Edinburgh Papers of 1859. From the vantage-point of present 


32S. C. Hall, Retrospect, p. 473. 
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knowledge, however, it is evident that the entire pamphlet was 
intended as an indirect defense of these beliefs. It was aimed against 
a particular kind of scepticism—that with which scientific minds 
regard oral testimony to phenomena (such as supernatural occur- 
rences) which contravene their preconceived opinions and are not 
subject to experimental verification. It is argued that (under the 
usual safeguards) the weight of such testimony can establish facts, 
and theoretical systems based on such facts, as conclusively as 
observed experiment :—that, indeed, both everyday decisions and the 
principal faiths of the world are based on just such evidence. To 
accept such a thesis would, of course, add materially to the solidity 
of the spiritualist position, which depends on a long series of accounts 
of apparitions and similar phenomena as well as on the relatively 
objective evidence of the séances. The argument as actually pre- 
sented, however, is qualified and tentative, and inclines toward 
“common-sense” and scientific examples which disguise its actual 
tendency. Only an occasional inconspicuous sentence confesses the 
governing intention. 


“Of the vast multitude of alleged things often heard of and 
habitually rejected, there are many entitled to more respect than 
they ordinarily receive. . .. There is a whole class of phenomena, 
of a mystically psychical character, mixing with the chronicles 
of false religions and of hagiology, in which it seems not unlikely 
that we might discover some golden grains . . . and perhaps add 
to our assurance that there 1s an immaterial and immortal part 
within us, and a world of relation beyond that now pressing 
upon our senses.” 


yut, besides this modest paragraph and reticent pamphlet, there 
was a certain amount of unacknowledged or unpublished writing. 
Thus, it has been suggested, apparently on the basis of personal 
knowledge, that two articles in the Chambers’s Journal giving a 
sympathetic account of séances were actually written by Robert 
Chambers.** It is known that he contributed an Introduction and 
Appendix to Home’s /ncidents in My Life—stipulating, however, that 
they appear unsigned.*+ The Introduction praises Home fulsomely : 


“a man of religious turn of mind, pure-hearted and unworldly, 
and producing phenomena of an elevating character, tending to 

33 Frank Podmore, \fodern Spiritualism, Vol. Il, pp. 5, 6, and 21. It is also 
possible that the authorship is dual: the narrative accounts by one hand, the 
brief editorial comments by another. 

34. A. R. Wallace, My Life, Dodd, Mead, New York, 1905, Vol. II, pp. 305- 
307; Mrs. Newton Crosland. Landmarks, p. 253; Horace Wyndham, Mr. Sludge 
the Medium, G. Bles, London, 1937, p. 109. The Appendix and Introduction 
appeared only in the British edition, a special Introduction having been com- 
posed by an American judge for the American edition. 
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heal sickness, to smooth away sorrow, and to chasten and exalt 
the minds of the living.” 


Spiritualism is defended along the lines sketched out in Testimony: 


“The phenomena of Mr. Home’s mediumship are not opposed 
to the experience of mankind. On the contrary, facts of this kind 
have been reported as occurring in all ages; nor is it more than 
two centuries since they began to be doubted.” 


there is an embarrassed attempt to explain away the awkward and 
often undignified mode of spirit communications, on the ground of 
the gap between the two levels of being; and a somewhat more con- 
vincing plea that the world investigate before it passes judgment. 
There is further discussion of the evidence for spiritualism in the 
\ppendix, which considers, in a rather technical vein, “The Connexion 
of Mr. Home’s E-xperiments with those of Former Times.” 


lhe authorship of this Introduction was disclosed by Home in the 
“Second Series” of /ncidents, which appeared in 1872, the year after 
Chambers’ death.“° This volume also contained a number of private 
letters from Chambers, attesting to his faith in Home’s manifesta- 
tions; a few more such letters are cited by Mme. Home in her 
biography of her husband (1888), and by A. R. Wallace in his 
\Wiracles and Modern Spiritualism (1875)3° Finally, in 1905, the 
spiritualist journal Light published the contents of Chambers’ note- 
hook on psychical phenomena, covering the period between February, 
1857, and May, 1858.5” This is a record of a series of séances held 
at private homes, in the presence of the Samuel Carter Halls, Mrs. 
Newton Crosland, Professor Augustus De Morgan (whose wife was 
one of Chambers’ earliest confidants in such matters), and others. 
The manifestations were of the usual sort, and uniformly successful ; 
some proved convincing to novices, others afforded recent converts 
an opportunity to display their mediumistic skill. Chambers’ attitude 
throughout is that of a believer, and indeed the conditions of the 


5 Home (p. 1) may have felt berated from the obligation of secrecy by 
Chambers’ relative openness concerning his beliefs in the period 1867-69, or may 
simply have felt the need of respected names testifying in his favor. fF. W. H. 
Myers, in Human Personality and its Survival of Bodily Death, 1903, Vol. II, 
p. 579, tells us on the authority of W. M. Wilkinson, Home’s editorial assistant 
(or “ghost writer”) for Incidents, that Chambers read the proofs of it and 
us apparently approved the disclosure. The statement seems dubious, however ; 
Chambers died in 1871, a vear before the book appeared in print. 

6T) DD. Home, Incidents. second series. pp. 8-11; Mme. Home, Daniel 
Dunalas Home, p. 152: A. R. Wallace, Miracles and Modern Spiritualism, 
p. 186n. A further letter appears in Wallace’s My Life, 1905, Vol. I, p. 103. 


7 Light (London), Vol. XXV, July 15, 1905, pp. 331 ff; continued in issue 
July 22, 1905. 
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demonstrations precluded prearranged fraud; one is amused, how- 
ever, to find him gravely accorded the compliment paid him by one 
medium—he had a gigantic aura—and the advice transmitted through 
another that he become a spirit-writer because he was “attuned 
to truth.” 


sesides this document Chambers composed, apparently also in 
1857, a rather extended essay on spiritual phenomena under the title 
of Illusions. It is written in a moderate spirit, asking no more than 
an unprejudiced consideration of the facts, and offering as the 
author’s own conclusion not dogmatic conviction but tentative assent 
based on the balance of probabilities. Certain minor peculiarities of 
manner, such as the editorial “we,” suggest that this manuscript was 
at one time intended for publication; it is thus uncertain whether this 
reserve is due to any actual lingering trace of doubt (which would 
advance the date of “conversion” from about 1854 to nearly 1860), 
or merely to prudential motives. 


The Introduction contrasts the long history of belief in the super- 
natural—a belief continued into modern times by religious faith— 
with a comparatively recent scepticism, associated with the rise of 
physical science since the seventeenth century. 


“It is remarkable, nevertheless, that this faith has never died 
out, and that it is sometimes found to have a lurking unacknowl- 
edged existence even in minds which, if challenged for it, would 
give it the most resolute disclaimer. It is also remarkable that 
facts are continually occurring, or said to occur, of the same 
nature as those on which the faith was formerly based, and that 
these are reported from mouth to mouth, with a certain degree 
of respect, as if there were after all some truth in them 
this seems to make it worth while to enquire into the state of the 
question as to such phenomena as dream-revelations, apparitions, 
and spiritual communications and influences, with a view to 
ascertaining, if possible, whether there is, or ever has been, a 
respectable amount of evidence in favour of their reality, and 
whether and to what extent the repudiation of them by modern 
men is justifiable.” 


The religious bearing of the question is urged on the reader’s notice ; 
Chambers does not insist on a necessary connection, but remarks the 


“considerable importance for a doctrine generally acknowledged 
to rest rather on religious convictions than on any philosophical 
probation, if facts could be adduced leaving no room for doubt 
that an immaterial and immortal part exists in man and that 
spiritual influences surround him here on earth.” 


Chambers, however, does not present himself as an absolute 
believer. 
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“We are amongst those who witnessed facts which we could 
not account for on any imaginable principle but that of spiritual 
agency. And we have thus been brought to a mental difficulty— 
afraid to give up conclusions in which we have the support of 
nearly the whole philosophical intellect of the country, yet 
powerfully drawn towards opposite conclusions which appear to 
have full warrant in actual and, we may add, careful observa- 
tions of our own. We wish to get out of this difficulty in one 
direction or another . . . prepared to find that all can be explained 
on the usual sceptical principle, and to submit to this issue, if so 
the investigation is to end; at the same time, not unwilling to 
receive, in a reasoning review of tangible facts, that corroboration 
for the immortality of man which has been alluded to as so much 
to be desired.” 


This Introduction is followed by a long list of purported instances 
of the supernatural, garnered from sources as diverse as old books, 
travellers’ tales, and recent medical reports. Here again the attitude 
is detached and scientific; the material is submitted for review rather 
than paraded as evidence, and the reader is warned against excessive 
credulity as well as against impulsive scepticism. But the material 
thus assembled constitutes an impressive documentation, not perhaps 
for any particular set of facts, but for the abiding belief of mankind 


in a type of experience unusually difficult to account for on mechanis- 
tic lines. 


The conclusion, though strongly “slanted” in favor of the super- 
natural, avoids any dogmatic finality. 


“Having formed the resolution not to dogmatise on the sub- 
ject, but rather to limit ourselves to affording the means of 
judgment to others, we shall not pretend to decide on the great 
question; and, indeed, after all the attention we have paid to 
the subject, we really do not feel a sufficiently confident convic- 
tion to enable us to make this decision. We may ask, however, if 
there be, after all, any such tremendous objection as is generally 
assumed to the idea of a spiritual world pressing round and 
communicating with the world of the living? Is it inconsistent 
with any of the great ordinary beliefs of mankind? Have man- 
kind in all ages unanimously repudiated it? Is it not rather the 
fact that only a smail portion of mankind, during about one 
century of the enormous stretch of time, have held it in any 
doubt 7” 


(A curious argument to come from an evolutionist.) By way of 
further discouragement to prejudice, there is an enumeration of the 
advantages that would follow from our acceptance, in something like 
the scientific spirit, of the supernatural. Our hopes of immortality 
would be enormously strengthened ; but, beyond that, certain mysteries 
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might be solved, certain historical anomalies clarified. We should have 
a rational explanation of the conduct of supposedly inspired persons, 
such as Mohammed or the Emperor Julian, and should understand 
the rise of false religions, with their enormous popular appeal, as due 
to communications from the spirit world being mistaken for com- 
munications from Divine Wisdom itself. To put it more succinctly 
than Chambers himself does: in the face of certain phenomena of 
belief and conduct, spiritualism deserves the standing of a working 
hypothesis. 

The author of /’estiges, as might have been expected, pays par- 
ticular attention to the question of the relation between the material 
system and the supernatural. 


“Granted that all the physical atfairs of the world go on after 
an unvarying order—God governing and even creating these 
theatres of being in that orderly manner which we speak of as 
natural law—there is also the host of spiritual beings hovering 
around living humanity, cheering and to some extent actuat- 
ing it.” 

Spiritual phenomena do not contradict natural law; the spiritual is 
not so much outside it as an extraordinary manifestation of it: “It 
may be worked in.” For this reason, acceptance of spiritualism will 
actually resolve the contradictions it is supposed to present, embracing 
them within a higher synthesis : 


“Apparent discrepancies between the religious and the scien- 
tific views of mankind, which have ever been a trouble to 
philosophers, and are even now threatening great revolutions 
of thought and conviction, might by this new light be reduced 
to a perfect harmony.” 

Personal considerations evidently determined Chambers not to 
publish this manuscript, and it remains today among his private 
papers, with a number of slighter essays on cognate topics such as 
Clairvoyance, Presentiments, Dreams, Miracles, Scientific Scepticism, 
and the like, all in a similarly tolerant but cautious vein. It was a 
year or so after the presumed date (1857-58) of the mass of this 
material that he composed Testimony, that infinitely more cautious 
presentation of an isolated aspect of his case, in an effort to win 
favorable consideration for at least this much of the logic upon which 
his views were founded. And it is a fair inference from this admixture 


38 For the opportunity to examine transcripts of this material, as well as 
letters and passages from the Notebooks, I am indebted to the graciousness 
of Mr. A. S. Chambers, of the firm of W. and R. Chambers, Ltd., Edinburgh 
and London, without whose generous cooperation this study would have been 
impossible 
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of caution with his zeal that, despite the contemporary vogue of the 
occult, the climate of opinion was in some influential quarters so 
hostile to it that this was as much as, without prejudice to his fortune 
or reputation, a public figure might dare in its defence. 

The most drastic result of Chambers’ new principles, however, 
was not the composition but the destruction of a manuscript.’? The 
History of Superstition was the fruit, he later said, of three years’ 
labor; almost certainly it occupied him during the period 1850-53, 
when he was also productive of scientific papers but of no major 
general work. We may guess—having little but a few Chambers’s 
Journal articles and a perhaps inaccurately reported conversation to 
go on—that it would have spoken of the supernatural in terms which, 
even if temperate, rendered communication between one realm and 
the next utterly implausible. Such a work would naturally have been 
broken otf about the middle of 1853. Chambers seems to have kept 
it by him, however, during his period of partial or tentative convic- 
tion. At length, returning one night from a particularly impressive 
seance, he realized that his whole view ‘“‘concerning Immortality and 
the Hereafter” had been transformed; and, on the impulse of the 
moment, he burned the offending pages. This appears to have occurred 
about the middle ’fifties—perhaps 1854—and to have signalized, as 
much as any other single fact, the exact moment of the final phase 
of his ‘“‘conversion.” 

If it occurred. We have the story on the authority of a single 
brief account, long after the event, and must accept it with appro- 
priate scepticism. It does, however, square with the ascertainable 
facts. It fits in with the gradual character of his change of views; it 
would explain an otherwise puzzling gap in his literary output; it 
is corroborated by the appearance in Chambers’s Journal, about the 
time involved, of a series of short articles dealing with the folklore 
of the occult—werewolves and the like—in a rather superior tone. It 
is, of course, a pity that the story must remain no more positive than 
this. If it could be firmly established, we might be justified in drawing 
from it two inferences: first, that it was in connection with this work 


that Chambers found his interest in contemporary spiritualism 
renewed ;*° second, that—-whatever happened to the actual manuscript 
the bulk of the notes from which it was prepared served his turn 


39'S. C. Hall, Retrospect, pp. 473-474. Mrs. Crosland, in Landmarks, p. 225, 
repeats the story, but apparently on Hall’s authority rather than on Chambers’. 
\t best her testimony is feebly corroborative in the sense that she knew 
Chambers well, and would have rejected an anecdote that struck her as im- 
plausibly uncharacteristic. 

40 He was, however, friendly at i), time with Mrs. Catherine Crowe, who 
sympathized with his intellectual position in l’estiges but preceded him in her 
adherence to spiritualism; she may have encouraged his interest in such matters. 
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later as the basis for the more tolerant J/lustons. As matters stand, 
however, we are obliged to regard the story as no more than a 
possibility.*! 

The literary consequences of his ultimate acceptance of Christianity 
are much slighter: partly because this coincided with a sick and 
enfeebled old age, partly, no doubt, because this was a form of belief 
which required no defence from him. We have his brother’s account*? 
of a number of private prayers and graces composed during this 
period, as well as of the Catechism and Life of Jesus referred to 
earlier in this paper. These do not appear at the moment to be 
accessible among the family papers; but fortunately we can depend 
upon William Chambers’ description of them, supported by the inde- 
pendent testimony of Home. for an indication of his general view of 
life at this time. 

Taking all the circumstances together, we are presented with an 
intellectual history compounded of enthusiasm and precautions—the 
counterpart in many ways of the history of Vestiges. (There is even 
the same impatience with preconceived and dogmatic scientific 
opinion.) A substantial measure of conviction takes place in a matter 
of months, the destruction of the manuscript—logically necessitated 
by it—waits a year or more. Henceforth he casts his lines among the 
believers, yet maintains a positively sceptical vigilance for fraud. He 
opens the pages of Chambers’s Journal to stories of the occult, but, 
in his own person, holds his peace for four years, and finally utters 
only a faint and timid hint of what he believes. Another four years, 
and he gives Home a preface—which he will not sign; and even when, 
hard on seventy, he testifies formally to his faith in the supernatural, 
he still will not publish a document ten years old in which that faith 
is described as no more than a logical possibility deserving of a trial. 
Kverything suggests that he was trying to maintain an almost impos- 
sible balance and objectivity: the evidence of his senses, accepted 
gamely at its face value; the scepticism of a lifetime, acknowledged 
as a prejudice but honored as a test; and the parochial, paradoxical 
Victorian mood, part and parcel of the very air he breathed, demand- 


ing faith and deriding superstition in the name of the same irrefrag- 
able verities. 


University of Bridgeport 
Bridgeport, Connecticut 


41 The story is unlike him in one way. He had always—but especially at this 
time—a host of confidants; it seems odd that so good a story should have been 
repeated only once. 

42 William Chambers, Memoir, Ch. XIV. 
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A PHILOSOPHICAL SCRUTINY OF RELIGION, By C, J. 
Ducasse. Pp. 441. Ronald Press Company, New York, 1953. 
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This is a title which any Ph.D. would claim for any essay he 
might care to write about what is both the least defined and most 
provocative of subjects. And whether such theses be truly philosophic 
or not, they would not be the concern of this JoURNAL. There is much 
in religion that is not within the purview of psychical research and 
vice versa. But when Professor Ducasse uses this title, students of his 
work know that “scrutiny” means far more than “criticism,” and 
students of psychical research know there are few, very few, philoso- 
phers of his rank who can survey with such competence that strange 
no man’s land of the psychic which lies between the realms of the 
spiritual and the material. Further, this book is all the better because 
it is the substance of lectures given to student classes. Dr. Ducasse is 
not here addressing his peers who, alas, all too often resemble, in 
their deafness to subjects they may find distasteful, the peers of the 
British Parliament. He is addressing us, “the commons.” It is how- 
ever doubtful if many of us will welcome his judicious survey any 
more than do most of the specialists. For religion and especially that 
aspect of it with which psychical research is rightly concerned is an 
unique subject. To put the matter bluntly neither its enemies nor its 
friends want the truth spoken about it. This arises from the fact that 
its patrons believe that their interpretations of its data (whichever 
of the many dogmatic interpretations is being employed) are only true 
and final, while its enemies deny the data. 


Dr. Ducasse insists on being fair. The data when they arise must 
he justly scrutinized. The many orthodox interpretations must be as 
judiciously examined. Very soon in this wise book we come across the 
Law of Parsimony, one sharp edge of which was once called “Occam's 
razor,’ the censor principle which is always needed to check a per- 
sistent human weakness. When we find a few facts pointing in a 
hopeful direction we tend to believe they will, with a little stretching, 
cover and confirm our prejudices. Unless the facts will take no other 
interpretation we must not claim they have established our hope. 
This we know and the educated are supposed to act with such neces- 
sary restraint. But in the very effort to avoid stretching facts, through 
our fear of suggesting the false, we may suppress the true. It is here 
(and it is a live and sore enough issue in all conscience) that psychical 
research impinges on religion and provokes equally most of the 
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religious and of the scientific. For psychical research refuses, on the 
one hand, to disregard much of the religious data which most scientists 
reject as consciously or unconsciously fraudulent. On the other hand, 
psychical research equally declines to put on the data the interpreta- 
tions given by the orthodoxies. 


Of course we must note here that before Dr. Ducasse deals with 
this delicate but intensely important issue, he has prepared the student 
for the preliminary difficulty, the basic semantic problem involved 
in using such a word as religion and the further problem of deciding 
what a religion is. This difficulty arises whenever, for instance, 
suddhism is discussed. Here is a faith which has been followed by 
hundreds of millions. Many westerners however deny it is anything 
but a philosophy because in its strict form it seems to disregard, if 
not deny, deity as the central religious term. And Buddhism in what 
Dr. Ducasse, with most scholars, holds to be its initial form refuses 
to consider any creed or dogma as necessary for salvation—indeed it 
would seem to have taught that these formulae are obstacles, ‘‘fetters” 
holding a man from liberation. Dr. Ducasse examines specific evidence 
offered by all the theistic religions as proofs for Deity’s existence. 
Ife finds none of them conclusive. On the other hand he decides that 
neither are the atheist counterproofs decisive. He therefore proceeds 
to show that when William James’ notorious phrase “the will to 
believe” is employed, it can and does serve a necessary purpose. When 
informations for or against are both inadequate, a man may choose 
which construction of events yields him a viewpoint which will best 
encourage him. “Faith,’” as Dean Inge said many years ago, “is the 
choice of the noblest hypothesis.” Is that then all philosophy can say, 
leaving the ultimate problems of human existence to be confronted 
with no other assurance but the inborn tendencies of temperament ? 
Dr. Ducasse is certainly inclined to approve those who make a con- 
structive answer to the challenge of experience. Further, he seems 
to hold that those who are able so to confront fate do so best if they 
have a method, a system. He notes that many of these systems make 
conflicting statements as to the nature of the universe. The working 
part present in all of them appears then to be the belief that in 
Arnold’s phrase (tot used by Dr. Ducasse) “A power not ourselves 
making for righteousness” is contactable. 


This the sceptics say is undemonstrable for righteousness is not 
shown in nature. Man alone is righteous, and he is righteous only 
by reason. The rest is dangerous superstition—look at the horrors 
committed by orthodoxies in the name of God. A real God would 
surely show evidence of his goodness by checking at least the evil 
of his advocates. And even when religion has its claws clipped by 
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Iiumanist reason, it is unworthy of a free man’s worship. No brave 
soul is an escapist seeking a fool’s paradise. 

To this familiar peroration Dr. Ducasse has three telling answers. 
lirst: If reason cannot establish conclusively for or against the hope 
and dream of the soul, then you have to choose (for life is, like a 
game of chess, subject to time and after a certain time you are 
“deemed to have moved’). And if the choice, of necessity, must be 
in the realm of hope not certainty (and indeed can true choice ever 
be in any other realm since absolute certainty makes a fully free choice 
impossible) then one may as well choose to live in a fool’s paradise 
as in a fool’s hell. This is a neat rebuttal but Dr. Ducasse is not 
content simply to hold his opponent. His second answer presses for- 
ward. It is of course the pragmatic argument, the question: Have 
not many of the saints, many of whom have held the most fantastic 
metaphysics, lived lives that have in selfless joy, in service to others 
and peace within themselves surpassed what rationalism can achieve 
in this world now and here? To the attack that these are odd excep- 
tions, the answer is given: Granted they are exceptional yet religion 
itself is like medicine. Though both have made grave mistakes and 
advocated harmful superstitions, each has wished to do good, has 
often done so, and has been organized to give men the chance of 
helping their fellows. 


Dr. Ducasse’s third answer completes and gives contemporary 
point to his counter-attack on the extreme critics of religion. And it 
is here his book will cause most opposition and do most good. For 
here he will otfend the religious as well as the rationalistic mechanists. 
A bridge builder however must be prepared for that. The one con- 
tribution that he usually receives in full measure from either bank 
is mud. Dr. Ducasse allows that the religious often release admirable 
energies beyond the force of the good rationalist. He cannot allow 
that the religious’ explanation of the source of such energies 1s neces- 
sarily accurate. The Law of Parsimony being used on such claims 
makes us ask, is there no other fount of power before we claim that 
only supreme being can be producing such works. 


And here we come to our own subject, psychical research, and here 
our author is prepared to go with us. Do we know the nature and 
capacity of man? As for the dilemma (the facts must be false be 
cause man has no such powers, but the facts are true and therefore 
they are evidence of God) there is a central path between those horns. 
lor what is man? Only those who are prepared to study psychical 
research patiently, only persons conversant with such surveys as, for 
instance, G. N. M. Tyrrell’s Personality of Man (Pelican Books) 
can begin to answer such a profound and disturbing question. For 
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man is much more than his reason or his “instincts,” his mind or his 
appetites. He has (or is the occasional focus of) faculties the limits 
of which we at present cannot map. Yet, on the other hand, his too 
frequent belief that such powers are sure evidence of the fully divine 
speaking and working through him has surely not been sustained. 
The more informed a researcher in this field, the less comfort can 
he give to either the positive dogmatist (the ecclesiastical) or the 
negative dogmatist (the logical positivist). But, and this is the big 
but of this book, the more this research is advanced, the more the 
hope seers to grow that (as in vitamin research) we may hope from 
the traditional religious diet to extract those essential factors which 
are the working elements in the highest religious practice. That is 
Dr. Ducasse’s hope and it seems a highly reasonable one that will, 
when it is effected at last, satisfy both the reasonable and the devout. 

This book then is one of those advocacies—wise, open, firm, 
informed, which may help the public to entertain a new research—the 
way whereby what has been until now a traditional art may become 
a rational science and man. may learn to understand himself and 
deploy his power. Maybe he will find himself then, as the Humanists 
hope, adequate to be his own providence. As nothing but a rationalist 
he certainly is not. Maybe he will find that, as the Upanishads have 
said, his true full self is not his ego but one with the One who is 
All. In either event he will have advanced, and may well be able 
to accept either verdict. Certainly Dr. Ducasse is right. No other 
inquiry and research is more promising or more pressing, and all who 
know this must be grateful for a master of accurate and lucid think- 
ing, and one who speaks with authority, for having given the world 
this supremely important counsel. 

The book has a comprehensive sweep that will reassure any reader 
that no issue has been shirked. Even demonology and witchcraft are 
examined (as every psychical researcher knows they must be) and 
here in conclusion one small query may be allowed. In dealing with 
the meaning and process of malevolent religion, why is not Dr. 
Margaret Murray's classic study The Witch Cult in Western Europe 
cited? This seems the only gap in an otherwise unbroken front of 
knowledge and presentation. 

GERALD HEARD 


THE PHYSICAL PHENOMENA OF MYSTICISM. By Herbert 
Thurston, S. J. Edited by J. H. Crehan, S. J. Pp. vii + 419. 
Henry Regnery Company, Chicago, 1952. $6.00. 


This volume consists of a series of studies on the physical phe- 
nomena of mysticism written by Fr. Thurston between 1919 and 1938. 
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All except one—a lecture on stigmata—were published at the time 
as articles in periodicals, but notes were made by the author before 
his death for revisions and additions, which have been incorporated 
by the editor. 

The phenomena considered in the book’s seventeen chapters include 
levitation, stigmata and other body marks, telekinesis, luminosity, 
fire immunity, odor of sanctity, incorruption of the cadaver, living 
without food, and a number of others. 

Readers familiar with Fr. Thurston's earlier book, The Church 
and Spiritualism (1933) will be prepared for the combination of 
open-mindedness, extent and thoroughness of scholarship, and intel- 
lectual honesty evident in the present work; and some of them may 
share the doubt Fr. Thurston expresses (p. 120) as to whether his 
desire to admit no more than the evidence strictly warrants may not 
at times have led him to some oversceptical judgments. His caution, 
at all events, is in marked and welcome contrast both to the avid 
belief characteristic of some other discussions of the physical phe- 
nomena of mysticism, and to the readiness to base conclusions of 
fraud on suppositions ad hoc instead of on actual evidence, which, 
for example, is occasionally to be found in Podmore’s writings. 

Fr. Thurston’s caution relates not only to the factuality of the 
phenomena reported, but—when as in the case of levitation he 
accepts it—also to the explanation of them. He is not ready to com- 
mit himself to “the rough and ready solution that in the case of holy 
people [levitation] is a manifestation of divine power . . . but that 
in such cases as those of Simon Magus, sorcerers, and spiritualistic 
mediums, it is the work of the devil.” It seems to him that “in the 
present state of our knowledge we cannot even decide whether the 
effects observed do or do not transcend the possible range of what 
may be called the psycho-physical forces of nature” (pp: 30, 31). 


The evidence for the reality of some of the phenomena, which is 
recorded in the processes of beatification and canonization is, Fr. 
Thurston declares, “often more remarkable, and notably better at- 
tested, than any to be found in the Proceedings of the Society for 
Psychical Reseach” (p. 2). But that he will not accept supernatural 
explanations if natural ones can be found in the facts of abnormal 
psychology is made evident for example by his discussion of stig- 
matization. He points out that no case of this was heard of before the 
beginning of the thirteenth century, but that as soon as the stig- 
matization of St. Francis became widely known, other unquestionable 
cases of stigmata began to occur, and have continued to occur down 
to the present day. He further notes that the stigmata have varied in 
position, size, and shape, corresponding in these respects with those 
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of the representations of the wounds on the crucifix before which the 
particular mystic concerned customarily prayed (p. 123). And Fr. 
Thurston cites the fact that a Lutheran physician, Dr. Alfred Lechler, 
reported in 1933 his success in causing by hypnotic suggestion not 
only wounds in hands and feet, but also tears of blood, and bleeding 
punctures on the forehead, in the case of Elizabeth, a Lutheran 
peasant girl in Austria. 

As regards the phenomenon of incorruption of the body for a long 
time—in many cases, years—after death, Fr. Thurston points out 
that this too is not confined to saints, and is not present in all saints. 
lle does, however, give evidence that the proportion of exceptions 
from the ordinary course of decomposition is much higher in the 
case of the bodies of holy mystics than in that of the bodies of 
ordinary persons (pp. 245 ff.). But he does not conclude that this is 
necessarily due to divine intervention. 

Nowadays, of course, the hypothesis that such greater frequency 
of incorruption is a natural, though not yet understood, psychosomatic 
after-effect of the mystic’s peculiar psychological states, would be 
regarded as the most economical hypothesis. 

The various other types of physical phenomena connected with 
mysticism are considered by Fr. Thurston in the same cautious spirit. 
As a Catholic, of course, he believes that ‘‘miracles’’—in the sense of 
divine interferences with what the course of nature would otherwise 
have been—are possible and have occurred. But, because he is ac- 
quainted with the facts psychical research and abnormal psychology 
have brought to light, he does not believe that every paranormal 
phenomenon, even when manifested by a mystic or a saint, 1s neces- 
sarily miraculous in that sense. He does hold that “in the mystical 
state things really happen which are not reconcilable with nature's 
laws as commonly understood” (p. 141) ; but he repeatedly points out 
that things closely similar to these have occurred in connection with 
mediums who were neither mystics nor saints. And—although with- 
out committing himself-—he quotes what Stainton Moses conceived 
as rather being the truth, namely, that those saints or mystics who 
did manifest those various extraordinary physical phenomena were 
“powerful mediums’—who, moreover, “gave themselves the best 
conditions—seclusion, prayer, fasting ” (p. 226). 

Fr. Thurston’s The Physical Phenomena of Mysticism provides an 
account, both scholarly and critical, of many highly interesting but 
not widely known such phenomena, for the historicity of which strong 
testimony nevertheless apparently exists. It is good reading and its 
spirit is admirable. The book can be recommended alike to believers 
in miracles, to sceptics, and to persons who approach paranormal 
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phenomena with scientific curiosity and wish to broaden their range 
of acquaintance with well-attested cases. 


srown University C. J. Ducasse 


THE PSYCHOLOGY OF THE OCCULT. By D. H. Rawelitie. 
Foreword by Julian Huxley. Pp. 551. Derricke Ridgway, London, 
1952. 21s. 


In a field so full of tensions as parapsychology, it is not easy to 
avoid giving unintended offense; and though this branch of study is, 
on the whole, rich in good will and cooperative spirit, it still has too 
many unnecessary outbreaks of bitterness that are wasteful of the 
energies much needed for the advancement of the research. The book 
under discussion is a case in point. 


It may help to understand the book to have a little previous history. 
Back in 1947 I received a letter from Mr. Rawcliffe—it was my first 
acquaintance with him—announcing that he was writing a book on 
parapsychology. He wrote with considerable assurance to say that he 
did not like the terminology of the field—it was outmoded and mis- 
leading—and that he was devising a new one. In that letter and a 
following one he elaborated on this new system of terms and on his 
projected book, The Background and Principles of Critical Para- 
psychology, which he believed “will be a standard work on the 
subject.” 

In these letters Mr. Rawcliffe was full of enthusiasm about the 
field and generous in his attitude toward what he called “your most 
valuable research work.” I was, naturally, pleased to see such favor- 
able and constructive interest and on my part recognized much truth 
in what he complained about in the old terminology. 


Then something went wrong. Our research group held a discus- 
sion of Rawcliffe’s terminology and recognized that it had a certain 
amount of logical merit; but we were afraid that its adoption at that 
stage of the research, even if it could be accomplished, would be 
extremely burdensome and confusing to the lay readers that compose 
parapsychology’s main public. It would have entailed the adoption of 
many new strange words such as “psimatology,” “surlimination,” and 
the like; and since we were troubled with big words and awkward 
expressions as it was, we thought it unwise to take on another batch. 

Accordingly, I wrote Mr. Rawcliffe that the reaction of our research 
group was not favorable to the adoption of his system at that time. 
| wrote the letter from the point of view of the already harassed 
and burdened research worker, but, as I realize now, I did not keep 
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in mind nearly so well as could have been done the point of view of 
this eager, would-be terminologist who had hoped to make his con- 
tribution in terms of the semantic aspect of the work. As a matter 
of fact, one of my colleagues called my attention a few weeks later 
to the unintentional bluntness of my reply to Mr. Rawcliffe, and, 
recognizing it, | wrote him a second letter explaining more fully the 
reaction of the group. Mr. Rawcliffe did not reply. | heard no more 
about his new terminology, nor about the book for which he had made 
such great plans. 


Now, in extreme contrast, we have here a book by a seemingly 
embittered man. It is probably good for us all to keep the setting in 
mind, not merely in interpreting the book itself, but in meeting the 
many and often delicate problems of cooperation in connection with 
the field of psi research. 


The Psychology of the Occult is presented by the publisher as 
opening “a sane and rational approach to those mysterious and con- 
fusing phenomena which have long been the hunting-ground of 
psychical research and parapsychology.” Even a glance over its 
chapter headings, however, would tell anyone familiar with para- 
psychology today that it is, for the most part, about what para- 
psychology is not. Not only are there many chapter headings belonging 
under general and abnormal psychology, such as “The Subconscious 
Mind,” “Mental Dissociation,” “Suggestion,” “Hysteria,” ‘Hypno- 
tism,” “Hallucinations,” ‘“Somnambulism,” and the like; but there 
are also chapters on “Lycanthropy,” “The Oriental Thaumaturgists,” 
and even “The Indian Rope Trick.” As a survey of a wide range of 
little-understood human behavior that needs more careful study, both 
in and out of parapsychology, Mr. Rawcliffe’s book has merit. It 
could have performed a valuable service had he been in a mood to 
render a balanced judgment on the material considered. 

One cannot miss, however, the author’s passionate efforts to reduce 
all the scientific work in parapsychology to the same level of con- 
fusion and uncertainty as the shadowy occult realm with which he 
links it. Not only are the best-controlled experiments in Britain and 
the United States slurringly described and daubed with dubious 
implications; they are in the end written off as scientifically worth- 
less; in that regard Rawcliffe outdoes all those who have thus far 
attempted to offer a critique on the experimental work in para- 
psychology. 

Obviously, this is my correspondent, Rawcliffe, in reverse, and 
it is worth while to consider what reversed him and whether it was 
unavoidable. There is, of course, no way ever to tell which would 
have been worse, for us to have attempted to go along with Rawcliffe’s 
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grandiose scheme of terminology on the one hand, or, as it was, to 
have contributed unwittingly to this petulant effort of his to foul the 
nest he was not allowed to rename. There may well have been a 
middle course of reasonable cooperation that might have been pro- 
ductive for us all. We could only have known by trying. That, at 
least, is one lesson the book may hold. 

Julian Huxley, in a short foreword, frankly disagrees with Raw- 
cliffe “in stigmatizing studies on telepathy, clairvoyance, etc., as 
‘occult research, unfit to be admitted to our universities.” Dr. 
Hluxley’s few but more dispassionate words will probably carry more 
weight with most readers than the rest of the book. He calls for a 
pretty broad program of research in and around the area of the psi 
investigations, beginning with a general inquiry into the problems of 
value, of qualitative experiences apart from quantifiable ones. He 
would like to see “a full study of human possibilities, taking account 
of values.” He stresses the present ignorance of “the basic relation 
between mental activity and physical brain activity,” and even adds, 
“It is extremely important to try to find out whether under certain 
conditions mental activity may be detached from physical . . .” 

One begins the bouk wondering how Julian Huxley could bring 
himself to write the foreword to such a book as this, but one ends 
feeling very grateful that he did. Apparently Dr. Huxley did not need 
the lesson mentioned above; he was able to cooperate profitably with 


Rawelifie in spite of an enormous lot of disagreement. The example 
is a good one to show the range of difference that can be tolerated 
by focusing on the common ground of interest. Parapsychology 
already has too few productive people and can ill atford casualties 
over unnecessary emphasis on divergences. 


J. B. Raine 
TELEPATHY AND SPIRITUALISM: Personal experiments, 
experiences and views. By J. Hettinger. Pp. x1 + 150. Roy 
Publishers, New York, 1952. $3.50. 


Dr. Hettinger is already known to the readers of this JoURNAL, 
not only for his articles which have appeared here, but even more 
for his other books. It is with reference to the ultra-perceptive 
faculty, especially, that his name is associated. Just as J. B. Rhine 
is the inventor of the term “‘extrasensory perception,” so Dr. Het- 
linger is to be credited with having created the expression “ultra- 
perceptive faculty.” 

People who coin new terms try to reflect in those words much of 
what they think. The reason why they create new words, new tech- 
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nical terms, it seems to me, is that they are convinced that the 
language immediately available does not really cover the conceptions 
they have in their minds. This is certainly true of both Dr. Rhine 
and Dr. Hettinger. It is interesting that Dr. Hettinger stresses that 
he became involved with the ultra-perceptive faculty before he was 
aware of Dr. Rhine and his work. 


It seems that for Dr. Rhine the term extrasensory perception was 
necessary because he felt that in the psi experience the human being 
was perceiving something, and that this perception was not dependent 
upon sensation, that is, it was more than or better than or other than 
sensory. This has been Dr. Rhine’s usual position. For him the psi 
experience is based upon some non-physical, non-sensory capacity 
in man to experience things beyond the laws of time and space, and 
the material universe. 


Dr. Hettinger in his conception of the ultra-perceptive faculty 
starts with the assumption about the human personality that there 
is a perceptive faculty in all people, which, for want of a better word, 
he calls the sixth sense, and which is superior to all other perceptive 
modalities. It is not only a sixth sense in that it is beyond the other 
senses, or different from the other senses, but it is the sense par 
excellence, the enly sense by which truth is achieved. 


Obviously, a man may believe that truth can be perceived by a 
special sense, but it is somewhat arrogant to believe that the truth 
may be achieved only by this one special sense about which we know 
all too little. Dr. Hettinger feels that he is the only one who knows 
how to achieve the truth, and that everybody else’s efforts at search- 
ing for the truth are wasteful, and that history is meaningless, as 
if he were the sole and only exponent of the search for the truth. 


It seems to me that this book, Telepathy and Spiritualism, deals 
with telepathy without relation to spiritualism. It is only by a kind of 
scruff-of-the-neck technique that telepathy is coupled with spiritualism 
as a general philosophical approach. 


The subtitle of the book really tells the story; it states that the 
author is describing personal experiments, personal experiences, and 
personal views. It is not germane to the purposes of a book review 
to interpret the personal experiments or experiences of an author, for 
the experiences and the experiments are somehow reflected in his views. 
This book is, in fact, largely a philosophical work in which a personal 
belief, a credo, is expressed by a review of all the preceding writings 
and experiences of the author. Dr. Hettinger writes nothing essen- 
tially new in this book. He is dealing largely with a recapitulation 
and a summary of what he has expressed in other writings. But what 
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we do have here is an attempt on the part of Dr. Hettinger to 
formulate into some kind of systematized thinking what he has come 
to believe about the nature of man’s capacity to achieve the truth. 

I read Dr. Hettinger’s arbitrary denial of history. The rejection 
of all those who worked before him, contemporaneously with him, 
and since him, as being inadequate and off on the wrong beat, makes 
him something very special and as such, his whole position must be 
questioned. I cannot believe that he is the lone Messiah in the seeking 
of the truth about men and that in the area of the investigation of 
psychical experiences we have all been hoodwinked by each other, 
and that we have not really recognized the one who wishes to bring 
us to the truth. Curiously, a man who himself says that we do not 
know all realities and that therefore we should be tolerant of one 
another and of new ideas or of different ideas or of different experi- 
ences, is not tolerant or humble. And it is mostly this quality as it 
comes through the book that makes the whole character of Dr. 
Hettinger’s experiences, experiments, and views of doubtful value. 

There is no doubt that Dr. Hettinger has many good ideas. There 
is no doubt that Dr. Hettinger has devoted a large portion of his life 
to investigation in this field. There is no doubt that Dr. Hettinger 
as a person and as a scientist would be a very stimulating colleague 
if he ever allowed himself to become cooperatively involved with 
colleagues. But the present book contributes little or nothing to the 
progress of science in general or to our understanding of psychical 
experiences in particular. 


EMANUEL K. SCHWARTZ 


ENIGMA: A POETIC MYSTERY. Presented by Mrs. Louis K. 
Anspacher. Pp. 96. Exposition Press, New York, 1953. $2.50. 


This is a volume of attractive format, bearing a challenging title, 
Enigma. That word springs from the fact that the book is a record of 
poetry that came via the ouija board, taking its place, therefore, 
beside those other enigmas of communication literature such as the 
poems of Patience Worth and Thomas S. Jones, Jr. 

In her Introduction Mrs. Anspacher tells how it all began. Dr. 
Anspacher died on May 10, 1947. On the following July 26th, a poet 
friend was visiting Mrs. Anspacher. She suggested trying to get a 
message from her husband by way of the ouija board. He agreed; 
the pointer moved rapidly, and messages and poems came, purporting 
to be from Dr. Anspacher himself. In subsequent sittings different 
types of poetry were recorded. There were many sonnets, Petrarchan 
and Shakespearian, and various other forms such as quatrains, all 
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recorded with speed. A perfect sonnet would be completed in eight 
to nine minutes. 


In 1951 the poetic flow ceased, but in the four years since it began 
one hundred and twenty-one poems had been received, only forty- 
six of which are presented here, selected as of greatest general appeal. 
The last twenty-eight pages of the book contain poems by Louis 
Anspacher written in life, some published, others unpublished. The 
editor’s purpose in this is to show that the poems that came on the 
board closely resemble in style and tone those that Dr. Anspacher 
wrote before his death. Mrs. Anspacher does not, however, claim that 
this is a proof of survival. She writes, “I do not think the evidence 
obtained from these poems is adequate to justify a conclusion as to 
survival of personality after death, or of the possibility of communi- 
cation between the living and the dead. Nevertheless, I believe that 
for those who have faith in this concept the poems will bring comfort 
and reassurance.” And so the decision is left to the reader. 


What other explanation is there for this Enigma? True, it was a 
poet’s hand that rested on the pointer. He prefers to remain anony- 
mous but for one thing his own poetry, we are told, does not read 
like these verses, and a hoax perpetrated on a friend for four years 
is unthinkable. 


It should, however, be pointed out that if the poet friend was also 
a friend of the deceased Dr. Anspacher and familiar with his literary 
work, there would be nothing very unusual in the ouija board pro- 
ductions. Living poets have not infrequently written in the styles of 
their colleagues. The rapidity with which the poems came proves 
nothing. It is known, for example, that some of the best poems of the 
late Sara Teasdale emerged into her conscious mind complete at odd 
momtnts, in a flash so to speak, while she was dressing for dinner or 
engaged in some other unimportant matter, and that she rarely 
changed a word. . 


The book is another refutation of the popular dogma that “nothing 
but rubbish ever comes by the ouija board.” For these verses, how- 
ever explained, are of high quality, and the poetry-lover will enjoy 
them regardless of the mystery of their source. 


WiiiiaMm O. STEVENS 





Correspondence 


lo the Editor of the JOURNAL: 


In the January 1953 number of this JOURNAL, you published a 
letter from Dr. Jule Eisenbud. In it Dr. Eisenbud criticizes Dr. 
Gardner Murphy’s article, “The Natural, the Mystical, and the 
Paranormal” (this JourNAL, October 1952). 


| am writing to you because | feel that Dr. kisenbud has con 
sciously or unconsciously misread Dr. Murphy’s paper. Careful 
reading of the footnotes as well as the text indicates that Dr. Murphy 
is laying stress upon the fact that love is but one of the possible 
motivational factors in the paranormal experience, and he states 
unambiguously that it is the only one with which he wants to deal 
in the paper under consideration. Dr. Eisenbud in emphasizing hate 
as one of the dimensions of the psi experience is justified in pointing 
out the seeming resistance of psychologists and parapsychologists 
who tend “to neglect the so-called seamy side of man’s vital striv- 
ings. ...”’ This does not mean, however, that Dr. Murphy has been 
biased in his discussion of love as motivation for human communica- 
tion and contact. The footnote to the title of Dr. Murphy's article 
says specifically, “The present lecture is concerned simply with the 
role of love in developing and maintaining such personal interrela 
tionships.” 


It is curious that neither Dr. Murphy nor Dr. Ejisenbud referred 
tu my paper, “The Psychodynamics of Spontaneous Psi Experiences” 
(this JouRNAL, January, 1952). Quite in keeping with what I suspect 
is the underlying thesis of both Dr. Murphy and Dr. Eisenbud, | 
pointed out that the need to make contact arises if the objects of love 
and loving or the objects of hate and hating are inaccessible. 


| think it is important that the communications of Dr. Murphy 
and Dr. Eisenbud be seen as indicators in a trend toward greater 
consideration of the human personality in the study of the psi experi- 
ence. At this moment, the parameters of any hypothesis concerning 
the motivational factors entering into the psi experience can only be 
grossly defined. We should be heartened that some heed is being 


given to motivational factors, regardless of what is ultimately re 
vealed. From my point of view, it is of historical consequence that 
polenic discussion arises from an attempt to deal not with the mathe 
matical or evidential goodness of the psychical experience but with 
the purposes to which human beings put such experiences. 


It would be most unfortunate if Dr. Eisenbud’s forceful but some 
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what distorted statement of Dr. Murphy’s objective makes other 
people who might wish to become involved in this, for me, more 
valuable aspect of psychical research shy away from it. | am con- 
vinced that useful results in psychical research will be attained only 
if we redirect our basic attention to the human beings who have psi 
experiences. The questions, Who? and Why? are equally as im- 
portant as, and certainly more fruitful than the question, What? 


EMANUEL Kk. SCHWARTZ 


Obituary — Mr. G. N. M. Tyrrell 


We deeply regret to record the death of Mr. G. N. M. Tyrrell, 
President of the Society for Psychical Research (London) in 1945. 
Mr. Tyrrell was widely known to the members of this Society through 
his articles in our JouRNAL and particularly for his brilliant survey, 
Science and Psychical Phenomena, published in this country by 
Harper’s in 1938. Another major work of Mr. Tyrrell’s is his Myers 
Memorial Lecture, Apparitions (S.P.R. 1942), described by Dr. 
Gardner Murphy as “an amazingly close-thought, brilliant, integrated, 
all-around consideration of the problem of apparitions.”! A third 
outstanding contribution, easily available in this country, is Mr. 
Tyrrell’s The Personality of Man (Pelican Books, 1947), in which 
the author sets out, in non-technical terms, to explain what psychical 
research means, what it has achieved, and why it has been almost 
universally ignored by the scientific world. For Mr. Tyrrell psychical 
research is “‘not spiritualism nor is it superstition.’ It is the scientific 
study of human personality beyond the threshold of consciousness. 


Mr. Tyrrell’s insistence that the quantitative approach only touches 
the fringe of paranormal phenomena and reveals little about the nature 
of the process 1s known to all readers of his published work during 
the last decade. Regardless of whether present investigators agree 
with him or not, Mr. Tyrrell’s contributions, both experimental and 
theoretical, will remain landmarks in the history of psychical research. 


L. W. A. 


1 Gardner Murphy, “The Importance of Spontaneous Cases,” this JourNnat 
p. 98. 





HISTORY OF THE SOCIETY 


The First American Society for Psychical Research was formed in 1885, 
in consequence of a visit by Sir W. F. Barrett to this country, and Prof. Simon 
Newcomb became its President. In 1887 the Society invited a man of signal 
ability, Richard Hodgson, A.M., LL.D., sometime Lecturer in the University 
of Cambridge, to become its Executive Secretary, and he accepted. 


This organization later became a branch of the English Society under the 
very able guidance of Dr. Hodgson until his death in 1905. The American 
Society for Psychical Research was then re-established with James H. Hyslop, 
Ph.D., formerly Professor of Logic and Ethics in Columbia University, as its 
Secretary and Director. 


THE ENDOWMENT 


The American Society for Psychical Research, Inc., was originally incor- 
porated under the Laws of New York in 1904 under the name of American 
Institute for Scientific Research, for the purpose of carrying on and endowing 
investigation in the fields of. psychical research and psychotherapeutics. It 
is supported by contributions from its members and a small endowment fund. 
The income of the Society pays only for the publications and office ex- 
penses, but does not enable the Society to carry on its scientific investigations. 
A much greater fund is required before this work can be carried forward with 
the initiative and energy which its importance deserves. 


The endowment funds are dedicated strictly to the uses set forth in the 
deed of gift and are under control of the Board of Trustees, the character and 
qualifications of whom are safeguarded, as with other scientific institutions. 


Moneys and property dedicated by will or gift to the purposes of the 
American Society for Psychical Research, Inc., whether to the uses of 
psychical research or psychotherapeutics, are earnestly solicited. The form 
which such dedication should take when made by will is indicated in the 
following : 


“I give, devise and bequeath to the American Society for Psychical 
Research, Inc., a corporation organized under the iaws of the State of New 
York, the sum of dollars (or if the bequest is real estate, or 
other specific items of property, these should be sufficiently described for 
identification), in trust for the corporate purposes of said Society.” 








